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MEMOIRS OF THE ORIGINAL LITTLE EVA 


CORDELIA HOWARD MACDONALD 


FOREWORD by George P. Howard 


\ little over a century ago the Ameri 
can Theatre witnessed a smashing suc 
cess when George L. Aiken's dramatiza 
tion of Uncle Tom's Cabin was written 
for and produced by George ©. How 
ard. One of the factors contributing to 
its initial success was the talented act 
ing of Howard's daughter, “Little Cor 
delia”’, in the role of Eva. Cordelia left 
the stage when she outgrew children’s 
parts, became Mrs. Edmund J. Macdon 
ald in her early twenties, lived a quict 
life, and died at the ripe old age of 
ninety-three and a half. 

In 1928, when she was in her eighti 
eth year, Mrs. Macdonald: wrote her 
Memonrs, which are published here for 
the first time, just as she wrote them. I 
have, however, supplied annotations by 
way of footnotes to her statements. Mrs 
Macdonald had little maetrial at hand 
for reference and documentation when 
she wrote these Memoirs but depended 
largely upon her memory, I have at 
tempted to authenticate her references 
and statements from my grandfather's 
collection of theatre materials, includ 
ing notes, playbills, press clippings, act 
ing scripts, and Aiken's original manu 
script. 

The excerpts from a_ press-clipping 


George P. Howard, a member of the faculty of 
Hotchkiss School in Lakeville, Connecticut, is 
the nephew of Mrs. Macdonald and erandson 
of George C. Howard 


review of the first New York run. ol 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, given below, will 
serve to show the acclaim which “Little 
Cordelia’ received and might well stand 
as a preface to Mrs. Macdonald's Mem 

Litthe Cordelia Howard, that almost angel 
child, is still drawing thousands to the National 
to witness her beautiful, truthful personation 
of the gentle Eva. Bless her, she seems indeed 
the embodiment of the lovely child “too pure 
for earth, just fit for Heaven! She is the original 
Litthe Eva, and Katy in “The Hot Corn Girl 
Into these characters the beautiful child throws 
so much of the sweet natural pathos of infant 
feeling that it seems quite impossible to think 
of her as upon the stage at all. When the child 
weeps her tears are genuine, and when she 
laughs it is because the thought is a joyous 
one, and the impulses of childhood are as 
changing as the sunshine when it strikes across 
water drops in midair Ihe clergyman from 
the pulpit, the lawyer from the bar, poets 
artists and the millions, all give their praise 
to the Little Cordelia 
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There has been so much written about 
the play of Uncle Tom's Cabin, mostly 
mixtures of fact and fiction, that I should 
think the public might be thoroughly 
tired of the subject by this time. How 
ever, I have been persuaded to add my 
quota, as IT can speak with authority, 
have never before written anything for 


publication, and have always refused to 


2045 


be interviewed, My account will, at least 


be authentic. But it is something of an 
undertaking for a woman eighty years 
ol age. Let the fact account for all im 
perfections. 


On the twenty-seventh of September, 


1852, Uncle Tom's Cabin in dramatic 
form was first produced at the Museum 
in Troy, N. Y., where my father, the 


late George C. Howard, was lessee and 


manager at the time, seventy-five years 


ago last September. I am the only one 


of the cast alive today. 


The frequent deaths of the origina! 
Uncle Tom have been highly amusing 
At irregular intervals, and in different 
parts of the country, his obituaries have 
appeared. IT say “amusing” because of 
the fact that 


within the year of the play's first per 


the first Uncle ‘Tom died 


formance Greene Germon his 
name,? and he and his wile (a cousin of 
Joseph Jefferson) were members of my) 
‘They 
were parents of Efhe Germon, so long a 
favorite at Wallack’s 


Mrs. Germon was cast for ‘Topsy, she 


father’s company at the Museum 


holding the position of soubrette, or 
chambermaid, as it was then called, but 
she threw up the part, saying it was not 
worth making up for. It was quite short 


at first. There seemed to be no other 


woman in the company fitted for it, so 


my father was contemplating turning 


the character into a boy,” and giving it 
1Written in 1928 Cordelia Howard Mac 
donald died August 8, 
2 Greenbury Germon:—died April 1854 
The original script shows that it was 
George I Aiken who, in adapting the novel 
for the stage, assumed that no woman would 
black up to play the part. As presented to 


George C. Howard for reading and casting, the 
script showed “Topsy (Negro boy Howard 
insisted that the play follow the book exactly 
It is quite true that Mrs. Germon refused the 
part, and that Mrs. Howard offered to do it 
The casting, written in different ink, shows 
“boy” crossed out and “girl Mrs. G. ( 
Howard” written in. Certain scenes in Acts 2 & 4 
show “boy” changed to “girl;” “him” to “her, 
and “he” to “she,” in this same 


lighter ink 
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to Asa Cushman, who had a good negro 
dialect, was funny, but had no pathos 
and was a tall, awkward, raw-boned fel 
low at that time. My mother was horri- 
fied at the idea, saying that it would 
ruin kya’s part and turn the whole thing 
Finally, 
would play the part herself 
father 


into ridicule. she vowed she 


At this my 
was the one to be shocked, tell 
ing her that she could not possibly do 
it; that she was not familiar with the 
dialect, and that it was entirely out of 


had 


only leading parts, romantic heroines, 


her line Heretolore she played 
etc. But she insisted on making the at 
tempt, saying she could at least portray 
the interesting situation between the 
children: the influence of Eva's character 
on the savage nature of the negro child, 
forth by Mrs. 


matter of 


so beautifully set Stowe. 


Well, 
theatrical history, and she played the 


her success is now a 


part for many years. 


There were no theatrical traditions 


behind either of my parents. My father 
was the first of his family to adopt the 


stage, much to their discomfort. His 
parents had died, and his remaining 
relatives felt that he had disgraced them, 


The 


prejudice was greater at that time than 


as well as himself, by such a step 
it is today. I think he must have been 


born stagestruck. From childhood he 
was always taking part in private the 
atricals and joining amateur societies, 
and finally, when only twenty, he ob 
tained a professional engagement at the 
Chestnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia,‘ 
for juveniles, or walking gentlemen, as 
they were then called. He was fortunate 
in possessing more than the usual share 
of good looks and a sweet tenor voice, 
which no doubt helped him in securing 
4 position, 


My mother, also, was the first of her 


Season of 1898-99 


den 
ile 
f 
ice 
ou 
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kin to face the footlights,® she and her 
brothers taking children’s parts at th 
old 


father was property man for some years, 


Tremont in Boston, where their 
but never acted. She remembered Fanny 
Kemble, father Charles 
Kemble,® mother back 


and forth between them like a ball, and 


who, with her 


used to toss my 
all three would get in gales of laughter. 
Miss Kemble gave the child some of het 
stage ornaments, telling her to wear 
them when she should become a grown 
up actress, which my mother often did 
in later years. She also remembered Ed 
win Forrest, who seemed quite fond of 
children, and took great notice of her. 
He taught her to spout Lady Macbeth’s 
speech, “Out damned spot!”, and used 
to chuckle over her childish diction, ty 
ing his bandana handkerchief on her fo 
a train, which shows how small she must 
have been at that time 

My parents were charter members of 
the Boston Museum Company, which is 
almost equal to a patent of nobility in 
that They 


my mother being but fifteen, my father 


city. were married in 1844, 


being eleven years older. He was young 
and ambitious and anxious to become a 
manager, so he soon left Boston, going 
to the neighboring city of Providence, 
where he leased Cleveland Hall, fitted it 
and started a stock com 


with scenery 


pany. It was largely a family affair, my 
maternal grandmother taking part, al 


had 


peared, save in an amateur society, and 


ap 


though she never previously ay 


my mother’s three brothers, all younger 


Ider 


box 


‘Caroline Fox born 18eq: her 
brothers preceded her on the stage, G. I 
As early 
This 
plaving at 
the 


ays mai 
Kembles 
Ros 


the 


[ heatre 


occurred when 
old Tremont 
fon of May Cone 
of the first plavs they gave was Kotzebue The 


in which four-vear Caroline Fox played 


incident 
the 
week 


were 


during 6-11, 


Stranger 


the child The bill for Friday of that week 
shows the Kembles in Macheth, followed b nv 
afterpiece Mr Mrs. Pringle, with Caroline's 
two brothers, G. L. Fox and J. A. Fox, in the 


cast 


than my father, being members: George 
well-known comedian and 


A. Fox, left 


the stage, studied law, went into politics, 


L.. the 


pantomimist; James who 


served in the Legislature, and was 


Mayor of the City of Cambridge for ses 


eral terms; and Charles Kemble Fox, 
who remained on the stage 
This venture was very successful for 


three years, during which time I was 
born: to be accurate, on the first of Feb 


ruary, 1848. When six months old, I 
made my first appearance on the stage 
Ihere is a farce called Peter White, in 


which a baby is required. A rag doll had 
always been used, but one of my uncles 
persuaded my mother to let him carry 
me on in his arms. When this real baby 
appeared and, influenced no doubt by 
the bright lights, began to laugh and 
to hold out its arms to the 


croon and 


audience, of course it elicited a great 


round of applause, my first reception,! 
Nothing but the simplest farces and 


plays were attempted by this little com 


pany, the most ambitious being two 
moral dramas, The Drunkard and The 
Gambler. Moreover, no reserved seats, 


so many matrons used to come early and 
The 


who was quite a friend of my grand 


bring their knitting elder Booth, 


father's, in passing through Providence, 


became much interested in this minia 


ture theatre, and finally insisted on vol 
untecring his services for a benefit. Three 
of his strides would have taken him clear 
across the little stage, and one can imag 


ine the consternation of the aforesaid 


matrons when he should drive his Mac 
Duffs 


lights into the orchestra, which thes 


and Richmonds over the foot 


SAY 


Littl Cordelia got her first illing Satur 
day afternoon, June 15 Keo, at the Odeon 
Theatre Boston, which her father had leased 
for a short ummer season The piece was 

Vountain ph,” a “Dramatic Ballet listing 
eight in the cast mad Fairy Spirites, Little 
Cordelia Howard and Emily Fox Spirites 

what the playbill says! 


270 


My fathe 


difheulty in 


he occasionally did had con 


siderable convincing him, 


with many thanks, that neither the the 
autre, nor the company, were quite equal 
to Shakespe are. 

When I 


Providence, going to 


left 


where my 


was three years old, we 


[roy,* 
father leased the Museum, enlarging his 


company, and later produced 


Tom's Cabin. My uncle, George 1... Fox, 


left us at this time for New York, com 
mencing his long career there. He suc 
ceeded Joseph Jeflerson as first low 


‘Theatre, renamed the 


Chatham Street 


National 


comedian,” at the 


-At this theatre, a month or so before 


our production, there had been given 


a dramatization of part of the novel, 
called Life Among The Lowly, Mrs 
Stowe’s second tithe. There was no St 
Clare family in it, nor any ‘Topsy. It 
followed the fortunes of George and 
Eliza Harris, changing their names, 
however, and altogether it was a dis 


This did not discourage mys 


that it 


mal failure 
Aside 


financial 


father from believing 


would be a SLICCESS, his warin 
sympathies were enlisted in the Anti 
Slavery Cause, and he felt that the play 


would be as powertul as the novel in 


forwarding the movement. He was too 
busy managing and acting to under 
take it himself, so he got my mother’s 


cousin, George L. Aiken, who was in the 


company and had shown some literary 
*Mrs. Macdonald has skipped a year here 
Playbills of the period show that, after three 


weeks at the Odeon in June Howard took 
company to Worcester, Massachusetts 
where they opened at Flagg’s Hall 
2, 1450. That fall G. L. Fox left the 


National The 


his stock 
ple mber 

COMPANY 


to become the comedian at the 


atre in’ New York, the others remaining in 
Worcester until April, 1851. In May they were 
back in Rhode Island at “Masonic Hall city 
not given), Late in June the Howards joined 
G. L. Fox at the National for a summer season 
Mis. Howard acting under her maiden name 
“Miss C. Fox On September 8, 1851, Howard's 


company opened at the Troy Museum 
’We it was Charles Burke 
half-brother 


believe 


flerson's 


Uncle 
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ability, to dramatize the book, telling 
him to adhere as closely as possible to 
the novel. This he certainly did, the only 
variation being the scene depicting Aunt 
Ophelia returned to her Vermont home. 

At first 


thre play 


three acts of 
the 


there were only 
produced, ending with 
death of Eva. ‘The three succeeding acts 
were given alone, and finally the six 
acts were joined and formed a whole 
evening's performance.® This was un 
usual at that time, even a Shakespearian 
play being followed by a farce, with a 
Patrons cer- 


song or a dance between. 


tainly got their money's worth in those 


days! 

The following is the original cast of 
the first three acts, ending with the death 
of Eva: 

Uncle Tom G. C. Germon 
George Harris G. L. Aiken 
St. Clare G. C. Howard 
Phineas Fletcher Cc. K. Fox 
Mr. Wilson Ww J. LeMoyne 
Haley ( M. Davis 
Shelby C. Leslie Allen 
Marks Aiken 
fom Loker A. Cushman 
Topsy Mrs. G. C. Howard 
Little Cordelia Howard 
Fliza Mrs. G. C. Germon 
Marie Miss Emmons 
Miss Ophelia Mrs. E. Fox 
Aunt Chloe Mrs. Howard 
Harry (child) Master Groat 


Phe cast of the succeeding. three acts 


was i 
Uncle Tom G. C. Germon 
St. Clare G. ©. Howard 
Deacon Perry W. J. LeMoyne 
Legree C. M. Davis 
Gumption Cute C. K. Fox 
George Shelby G. L. Aiken 

September 27, 1852 “Uncle Tom Cahin, 


1 Domestic Drama in 4 Acts, adapted for repre 


sentation by Geo. I Niken,” to quote from 
page 1 of Aiken’s manuscript 

October 26, 1852: “The Death of Uncle Tom, 
or The Religion of the Lowly”; in 4 acts, written 
m different paper 

November 15, 1852 Uncle Tom's Cabin, in 6 
icts, go scenes, 8 tableaux. Acts 4 & 4 of the 
first play were condensed into Act 4 of this 
final version 


i 
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| 
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Skeggs C. L. Allen 
Alf Man F. E. Aikent 
Quimbo St. John 
Sambo Andrews 
Adolph Salter 
Topsy Mrs. G. C. Howard 
Aunt Ophelia Mrs. E. Fox 
Cassy Mrs. G. C,. Germon 
Emmeline Miss Emmons 


When the six acts were joined, there 
were, unavoidably, a good many doubles, 
but companies were not so large in those 
days. The wonderful success of the play 
is well known. It ran for three months 
in ‘Troy, which was unprecedented in 
that city, and I am told has never been 
surpassed there, although the popula 
tion has doubled several times since 
1852 

Some familiar names amongst the 
cast, in the beginning of their careers: 
W. J. LeMoyne, long a favorite in New 
York, and at one time a member of the 
Boston Museum Company; C. Leslie 
Allen, (father of the charming Viola) 
was a Sterling actor at the Boston Thea 
tre for years, and in other cities; Frank 
\iken (brother of the dramatist) was a 
wellknown leading man, and at one 
time had a theatre of his own in Chi 
cago 

An amusing incident occurred dur 
ing this first run. It leaked out that sev 
eral members of the Baptist Church had 
attended the performances, whereupon 
the minister called a special meeting to 
talk it over and to reprimand the guilty 
ones. To his astonishment, it) turned 
out that fully two-thirds of the congre 
gation had seen the play! This was so 
overwhelming that no reprimanding was 
done, and in the end the remaining third 
followed the example of the culprits 

Eva was not my first part. There was 
a scene in Oliver Twist usually cut out 


as it is not important to the plot, where 


11 Casts corrected from the original manu 
script Mrs. Macdonald had left out three 


names 


Oliver is running away from the work 
house and stops to say goodbye to his 
friend Little Dick, a consumptive child 
who is digging in the garden. My mother, 
who was playing Oliver, taught me this 
part, as I had shown some dramatic in 
stinct. Of course it is taken from the 
novel and is quite pathetic as the child 
savs he heard the doctor tell them he 
was dying, and throwing his arms about 
Oliver's neck, he says, “Goodbye, God 


bless you.”! 


Fanny Wallack, who was starring as 
Nancy Sykes, stood in the wings with 


the tears rolling down her face, and pro 


12 Lith Dick has four speeches for a total 
of nineteen lines in Act I, Scene VII, of the 
version used by the Howards, which is marked 
on the cover “Tremont Theatre Prompt Book, 
James A. Fox, Boston.” At the time of the in 
cident mentioned, this copy belonged to C 
Kemble Fox, Howard's brother-in-law, a mem 
ber of the Troy Museum Company, and = in 
cidentally first husband of Mary Fiske, Years 
later Mary Fiske gave a long account of this 
incident in her dramatic column, part of 
which is quoted here 

On came the fugitive Oliver, while Cor 
delia, according to direction, dug vigorously 
at the pile of dirt dumped in the corner 
by the paling. Mrs. Howard paused and af 
fected to discover the sickly Dick—who 
was much more dropsical than consump 
tive in this case—crept up to the fence 
and cautiously imparted this information 

“I'm running away, Dick.” 

“Wunning away, is “oo?” returned the 
new artiste behind the paling. Then with 

a full perception of the character, and the 

most self possessed oblivion as the 

written words, the child gave, in her own 
language, the sense of the text 

cote hack and we you some day 
Dick said Mrs. Howard as Oliver 

It vont be no use, Ollie dear,” sobbed 
the infant actress. “When ‘oo tum bach 

I vont be digging ‘ittle graves—I'll be all 

dead an’ in a ‘ittle grave by myself 

Fanny Wallack stood in the wings and 
wept. Goodale blew his melo-dramatic nose 
with emotion and Bill Sykes’ pocket hand 
kerchief The Oliver of the evening broke 
down, and the house burst forth in round 
ifter round of applause, For the baby 
voice fell tremulous with well feigned emo 
tion, but energetically distinct tothe 
farthest auditor in the theatre 

Mrs. Fiske attributed Howard's production of 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, the year following this in 
cident. as the result of seeking some vehicle 
to exhibit the discovered talent of Cordelia 
Howard for an infantile, emotional part.’ 
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nounced me a wonderful child. It seems 
incredible that such a baby could hav 
had any idea of the pathos of the situa 
tion .J must have been an except onal 
child, The 


prodigies is that they generally prove 


worst thing about these 
nonentities in their later years, and I am 
no exception to the rule! 


1 have no recollection of that per 
formance except being in my mother’s 
Charles 


making up my face; hollow cheeks, sunk 


dressingroom and my Uncle 


as I was a plump little 
Sud 


en eyes, etc., 
thing and did not look the part 
denly my mother commenced to laugh, 
Children 
are very susceptive to ridicule, and I 
think 
cident. | know I was quite ré lieved when 


saying “Don't Charles, don’t’ 


that is why I remember the in 
she pushed him aside, washed my face 
thoroughly, and let it go at that 

I was not the typical Fva. My curls 


were brown instead of blond, and my 
face piquant rather than spirituelle, as 
my portrait shows,—a life size oil paint 
ing of myself as Eva painted by Alanson 
Fisher of New York, which I presented 
the Robert Gould 


Widener Library 


a few vears ago to 
Shaw collection in the 
at Harvard 

After the success of the play in ‘Troy 
my father was anxious to get an open 
ing in New York, but this he found ver 
difficult to do. The managers on Broad 
wav would not entertain the idea for a 
moment, saving that it might do for “a 
country town,” but that it would never 
go in the metropolis it had too politi 
The had 
many enemics in the North at that time 
Finally Mr. A. H. Purdy, 


of the National where my uncle George 


cal a bearing Abolitionists 


the manager 
Fox was in stock, was willing to give it 
a trial, in spite of the failure of Life 
The Lowly In that 


theatre had a company of its own and 


frnong day ever 


the stars travelled about, having a dif 
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ferent cast in each town; so my parents 
and myself were the only ones who came 
from Troy, with the exception of Mr. 
Germon, the Uncle 


fom in New York as well as in Troy.’ 


who was original 


| append the cast at the National, where 


we opened on July 18, 1553 
Uncle Tom G. C. Germon 
St. Clare G. C. Howard 
Phineas Fletcher CG. 1. Fox 
George Harris S. M. 
Legree 


Perry 


Siple 
Clarke 
Lingard 
Herbert 


Stone 


Deacon 
Marks 
Gumption 
Mr. Wilson 
Shelby 


Cute H 
foulmin 
Rose 
Blake 
Howard 


Howard 


George Shelby 

Little Cordelia 

Mis. G. 
Mrs 

Mis. G 
Mis 


Popsy 

Aunt Ophelia sradshaw 

liza Jones 
Jannister 

Miss Barker 
Miss Landers 

Mrs. J 

fom Loker G 


Haley |. B 


Cassy 
Frmeline 
Marie St. Cl 
Chloe Lingard 
Lingard 


Tessy 


performance of 


4 plavbill of the 
the New York run gives top billing as follows 


eighth 


The Youthful Wonder 
CORDELIA HOWARD 


together with 


HOWARD 
Mr. G. C. GERMON 
Mr. C. K. FOX 
Mrs 
and 
Mrs. G. HOWARD 
Formerly Miss Caroline Fox 
who will appear in conjunction with 


PHE FULL NATIONAL COMPANY 


Therefore, there were five 
Troy Museum Company in the 
Mrs. Emily Fox 


members of the 
New York cast 
(Cordelia’s grandmother) had 
replaced Mrs Aunt Ophelia after 
the first three performances. ¢ K. Fox played 
H. Stone played George Shelby 
Barker) Fimmeline 
omitted by Mrs. Mac 


tjradshaw as 


Gumption Cute 
Miss Barber not 
The eight 
donald 


Sambo 


played 
characters 
were 

Slave of Legree 
Jumbo, Slave Driver 

Alf Mann, Slave purchaser 
Skeegs Auctioneci 

Adolph the Masters man 
Waiter 
Doctor 
Harry 


Mack 
McDonnell 
Henderson 

hompsor 
Mitchell 
Cline 

Smith 

Mast. Murray 


child of the fugative 


: 
] 
Mr 
OX 
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This National was a second-class the 
atre at the time, having a pit, which 
was soon removed, orchestra chairs in 
stalled, and the prices raised. The play 
ran for nearly a vear, until May, 1854, 
which seems quite moderate in this day 
of big runs, but it was unprecedented 
held 


If I am not mistaken, my Uncle 


then, and the record for many 
years. 
George Fox's “Humpty Dumpty” was 
the first to surpass it."* There was an 
the New York 
run, showing the incident of Eva falling 
the deck 


fom rescuing her, as told in the 


act introduced during 


from steamer into the water 
and 
novel, with the addition of a panorama 
of the Mississippi.’ 

Soon after the production of the play 
York, my father 


composed the songs, four in number, 


in New wrote and 


“Eva To Her Papa,” Topsy'’s “Oh! Ise 
So Wicked,” “St. Clare To Little Eva 
In Heaven,” and “Uncle ‘Tom's Relig 


ion.” ‘They were published by Horace 


Waters, later by Ditson, and in London 
by Charles Jeffreys of Soho Square, and 
were very popular for many years. It 


was customary at that time to introduce 


14 This production of Uncle Tom’s Cabin at 


the National ran for 9425 
Humpt 


consecutive per 
formances. Fox s Dumpty produced 


at the Olympic Theatre March 106) 18OR, ran 
for 48% consecutive representations We believe 
the next metropolitan success to break the 
record was Henry Dixey’s Adonis produced al 
the Bijou Theatre in 1884. If so then the 
“Little Foxes” had grown up te take Into their 
family the record of the longest runs on the 
New York stage; a record covering a period of 
thirty years 

scene appeared ‘in Act If of J 


Conway's version of Uncle Tom's Cabin, written 
for William Warren of the Boston Museum 
and first produced there November 15, 1852 
On November 7, 1853, P. T. Barnum produced 


the Conway version at the American Museum 


New York, in opposition to the Aitken version 
at the National Jarnum's advertising mace 
much of the moving panorama of the Mi 

sippl and rescue Not to be outdone 
Purdy had the Aiken version revised by his 
hack dramatist, C. W. Taylor, introducing this 
scene and another The revised Taylor-Aiken 
version in seven acts, twelve tableaux and 
thirty four scenes, was first presented at the 


National 


January 9, 1854. 


EVA 


27% 


songs appropriate to the character and 
plot, which seems absurd nowadays, and 
vet not more so than Grand Opera 

My father did not long continue in 
the cast at New York. 


agerial duties to attend to in Troy, so a 


He had his man 


young English actor, lately landed, M1 
J. B. Howe, took the part of St. Clare. 
We were amused, some years later, in 
London, to see him billed at one of the 
theatres as the “talented young Amer 
can actor”. 


At the 
in New York, I was presented with a 


one hundredth performance 
silver salver and cup, and an immense 
basket of flowers which stood as high as 
mv head. The old-fashioned bouquets 
revived lately by florists, with blossoms 
packed so closely together and edged 
with lace paper, remind me keenly of 
That is that 
used to be tossed to me from ill parts 
of the did 


not, as now, nd flowers to the theatre 


my. childhood. the sort 


house. In those days they 
door in a box with the sender's card, 
but they were just thrown on the stage, 
they 
gold 


the blossoms. I 


and vou never knew from whom 


On 


was tied 


came several occasions 


ring amongst 


never knew the donors. Patrons were 


more self-obliterative in those days 

The next play we the 
National was /lot Corn 
Katy, the Hot Girl," 


lowed Dred, o7 the Dismal Swamp (an 


produc ed at 
with mivsell as 
Corn then fol 


other of Mrs. Stowe’s), in which I played 


fom Tit. a little slave boy Then in 
quick succession, The Lamplighter, 
Fashion and Famine, and Ida May, all 


Mrs 


Ann Stevens, the author of Fashion and 


dramatizations of popular novels 


Famine, seemed quite pleased to have 


In December Req, the National billed 
Little Cordelia Howard as Kat Fvery Monday 
furesday, Thursday and Friday Afternoon ind 
as Eva Fvery Night, Sundays bxce pted ind 
vers Wednesday and Saturda Afternoon.” 
Rather a full week for a little girl who would 


her next birthday! 


t 
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her novel dramatized. When we gave it 
in Philadelphia, where she lived, she 
occupied a box and threw me a bouquet 
with an original poem attached, ad 
dressed to the “Sweet Strawberry Girl.” 
Next day she called on us at the hotel 
and reproached my father for not hay 
ing read the poem to the audience. He 
was thankful he had not attempted it, 
as she wrote a most illegible hand. 

\ few years later we were the first to 
produce a dramatization of The Scarlet 
Letter, my father playing the minister, 
my mother Hester Prynne, and myself 
litthe Pearl, It was never a success. Haw 
thorne, himself, says in his knglish Note 
Book, or it may be in his American Note- 
Book, 1 forget which, that he thinks it 
would make a more successful opera 
than play. I also played, when six years 
old, the young king in Faint Heart Ne‘er 
Won fai Lady, and later a boy's part 
in A Page Of History, a little curtain 
raiser written expressly tor me by Silas 
Steele of Philadelphia. Then came Ol1 
ver Twist with myself in the title role, 
and the hour Mowbrays, a changing 
piece, so-called, and then Ten Nights In 
1 Bar-voom, making a repertoire of 
cleven characters besides Eva.’ 

In 1%55 we started on a starring trip, 
my father having given up the ‘Troy 
Museum. How different the travel ac 
commodations in those days! No pull 
mans, no sleepers: those who travelled 
by night had the ordinary coach, with 
a sort of head-rest attached to the seat, 
such as we see today on dentist's chairs 
We appeared in Boston, at the National 


Theatre,’* and as far west as Chicago, 


Also her repertoire, as evidenced by 
playbills, the part of Mary Meredith in) Ou 
American Cousin 

i According to G ( Howard's notes thre 
production at Boston's old National Theatre 
was in June 1854. Boston, or Cambridge, being 


home for the Howards and Foxes, “the entire 

family, including old lady Fox as Aunt Ophelia 

and Charles Fox's wife, were in the cast 
Howard notes the following places and dates 
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taking Albany, Syracuse, Buffalo, Cleve 
land and Detroit on the way; then Phil 
adelphia and Baltimore. 

Maryland was a slave state then, but 
there was no Opposition to the play, nor 
any disturbance whatever, which seems 
surprising. We played at the Charles 
St. Theatre, where John E. Owens, af 
terwards so popular a star in The Peo- 
ple’s Lawyer, was manager. Mr, Owens 
had arranged with my father to give 
Uncle Tom's Cabin,*® but when we ar- 
rived there he was afraid to risk it, so 
we played Fashion and Famine and The 
Lamplighter to poor houses. It was 
three weeks before Uncle ‘Tom was at- 
tempted, Owens himself played ‘Tom, 
and the first night when, after having 
been purchased and discarding his red 
flannel shirt for a frock coat, ‘Tom comes 
to the St. Clare home, the heels of his 


boots were quite shabby in contrast to 


for his Uncle Tom's Cabin show: Syracuse, 
tuffalo, Cleveland, 1854; Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Brooklyn, 1855; Providence, Newark, 
New Bedford, Hartford, New Haven, 1856 


1” Charles St. Theatre, Baltimore 
March soth, 1855 
My dear Howard, 

Yours received—Can the “Uncle Tom” you 
play be so adapted and softened in its style 
without losing much of its interest, as to be 
made not only acceptable, but telling to a 
Baltimore audience? If it is susceptible of 
being so altered that the very objectionable 
speeches and situations could be modified in 
their tone and spirit without materially weaken 
ing the plot and character of the play, I would 
not hesitate, if you conclude to play here, to 
announce the piece as The Great New York 
Uncle Tom, and 1 feel confident it would create 
as favourable a sensation here as it has done 
elsewhere whenever properly put on the Stage 

Our expenses at the present time are of 
hundred dollars a night, but if we produce 
Uncle Tom they will necessarily be somewhat 
increased perhaps to 120° per night as it is 
my desire to have the piece gotten up with 
more than ordinary care, entire new scenery, 
panorama et 

let me know your views at once: if they are 
favourable, I must set the painters to work 
immediately as I should like to commence at 
the time you mention, viz Monday 26 inst. to 
play for as long a time as might be mutually 
deemed profitable and satisfactory 

Very truly yours 
John E. Owens 


4 
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the toes, which were highly polished. 
When my father drew his attention to 
this, Mr. Owens laughed and exclaimed, 
‘Why Howard, don't you know a nigger 
never blacks anything but the toes of 
his shoes? I bororwed this pair from my 
boy expressly for this occasion.” 

The cast of Uncle Tom’s Cabin at the 
Charles St. Theatre, Baltimore, April 
16, 1855, was as follows: 

Uncle Tom John E. Owens 

Colin Stuart 
Edwin Adams 


George Harris 
Simon Legree 
St. Clare G. C, Howard 
Marks, the Lawyer John Sleeper Clarke 
Gumption Cute John O'Brien (J. T. Raymond) 


Deacon Perry Joseph Parker 


Topsy Mrs. G. C. Howard 
Aunt Ophelia Mrs. Jane Germon 
Eliza Harris Mrs. Parker 
Marie St. Clare Miss DeVere 


Eva Little Cordelia Howard 


This Baltimore engagement was in 
terrupted by my illness; I had contracted 
scarlet fever. After my recovery I did 
not play for several months. 

I have been asked if I approve of 
children on the stage. Well, I think I 
should vote “no” on that question. Not 
that I was ever injured by it, but every 
child would not have the care and at 
tention that was bestowed on me. For 
instance, I was never allowed to wait 
for the allegory of “Eva in Heaven” 
which comes at the end of the play. I 
always had a double,—and when the 
audience thought they were gazing at 
me, in the midst of canvas clouds, I was 
safe at home between the sheets, sleep 
ing soundly. My parents were always 
with me; my studies were never me 
glected; my physical health was cared 
for; and, altogether, I am sure that my 
theatrical childhood never did me any 
harm. But it could not be so in every 
case, nor in many cases, and so I think 


children are much better off the stage 


than on 
In November, 1856, we sailed for Eng 
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land. The Collins Line had lately been 
started in Opposition to the Cunard, and 
was considered the latest thing in lux 
ury, but would compare most unfavot 
ably with the second-class accommoda 
tions nowadays. We sailed on the Bal 
tic of this line. She was a side-wheeler, 
which most of them were at that time, 
and when the paddle wheels in rough 
weather were out of water revolving in 
space, the racket was fairly appalling. It 
seemed as if the whole side of the 
ship were being tern off 

Mr. P. ‘T. Barnum was our managet 
He had a wonderful way with children 
I thought him one of the nicest men I 
ever met, he told such funny stories. 
Sometimes he would slip out his false 
teeth, tie a handkerchief over his head, 
and imitate an old lady telling her 
troubles, with a funny Yankee drawl 
which was very comical. He certainly 
was a born entertainer. 

He was also managing “Tom Thumb” 
at this time. I shall never forget the 
first time | saw that wonderful little 
specimen. It was in London, at his 
lodgings, and he was curled up in the 
corner of a large armchair, playing with 
a toy balloon. He grew stout in later 
years and looked unwieldy, but at this 
time he was the most perfect litthe man 
one could imagine At one part of his 
exhibition he was dressed in fleshings 
and posed after well-known bits of 
sculpture. He gave the whole entertain 
ment, with the assistance of a lecturer, 

never in a theatre, but in some hall 
He sang several songs in a funny, 
squeaky little voice and, dressed as 
jonaparte, would stalk up and down 
the stage, evidently in solemn medita 
tion, taking an occasional pinch of 
snuff. He often witnessed our perform 
ances, and always wept copiously at 
Eva's death. 


Karly in December we opened at the 
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Marylebone Theatre in London. Later 
we played an engagement at the Strand, 
Mr. Thomas O 


Payne, presented me with a lovely little 


where the manager, 
gold watch. Then followed engagements 
at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, and 
the Theatre Royal, Dublin. In the for 
mer theatre there was a young man in 
the company, playing walking gentle 
Was 


On 


the of Irving. He 


the 


man, by name 


afterwards famous Sir Henry. 
our return to London we played at the 
old Saddlers Wells ‘Theatre. Of 


the play had been given before in all 


course 


these cities, but we being the originals, 
were able to attract a great deal of in 


terest and fill the houses. 


At this time Mr. Charles Kean was 
managing his beautiful Princess Thea 
tre in London. He took us all over it: 


into the  dressing-rooms, green-room, 
wardrobe-room, and finally to the front 
of the house and into the Queen's box 
Here 
larger than the rest, and quite imposing 


Kean lifted me, 


saying “there, now you can always say 


there was one armchair much 


looking, into which Myr 


you have sat in the Queen's chair.” 
There was a private entrance for her 


Mr. Kean that 


attended a performance he 


majesty, and told us 
when she 
the 


cort her through this passage, walking 


and Lord Chamberlain had to es 
backwards with a lighted candle in each 
On 


down he went, heels over 


hand night his foot caught and 
When 


her majesty found he was not hurt, she 


head, 


laughed heartily all the way to her box 
half 


brother the season we were in London, 


She was in mourning for her 


and did not attend the theatre 


Before leaving England we were for 


tunate in seeing something of — the 
Queen's drawing-room,—the first since 
her issuing from mourning. Mr. Bar 


num had introduced us to his intimate 


friends, the Brettels, who had shown us 
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much hospitality during our stay in 
Mrs the 


keeper at St. James Palace, where the 


London. Brettels was house- 
drawing-rooms were always held. ‘This 
was a position of some importance. She 
had her own apartments and servants 
in the palace, and was a dear old lady 
as I remember her,—always dressed in 
lavender or grey silk, with collars, cuffs 
and cap of white lace. Mr. Brettels, who 
was in some business in the city, was her 
second husband, and there was a large 
oil painting of her first hanging in the 
drawing-room. He would often exclaim, 
standing before this picture, “I believe 
he was a devilish fine fellow,” or would 
make other 


some complimentary re 


mark. This is so reminiscent of one of 
Dickens’ characters, Mr. Bayham Badg 
er in Bleak House, that 1 think Dickens 
must have known the Brettels. He was 
very fond of putting his friends, and 


even his relatives, into his novels 


Brettels we received a 


the 


Through the 


card of invitation to corridor, 
through which all the guests of royalty 
passed on their way to the Grand Stair 
seats along each side 


case. There were 


of this corridor, but no standees were 
permitted; consequently the cards were 
limited, Although I was so young, I re 
member vividly the beautiful women, (I 
was near enough to touch them) each 
over her arm: the 


carrying her train 


claborate gowns and jewels; the lovel: 
plump English shoulders and arms; and 
Out 


Ambassador 


the dazzling uniforms of the men 


American Minister (not an 


then), Mr. Dallas at that time, was in 
Court costume,—knee breeches, sword, 
etc., but all in) black, looking to my 
childhood eyes like solemn crow 


amongst birds of brighter plumage. Of 


course we did not see the Queen, she 


had a separate entrance. After it was 
all over, dear old Mrs. Brettels went 
about with me over the stairs and 
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through the anterooms, picking up 


feathers and flowers and bits of lace and 
ribbons that had been torn off in the 
crowd. We gathered a large box full, of 
which my dolls reaped the benefit. 
We were intending to visit Paris,?° not 
My father had 
but mother 


professionally however. 


secured his passports, my 


had become so homesick, having left 
two babies at home, that he vielded to 


her wishes and we sailed for home in 


June, having been abroad seven months 
had 


Prov, of which father 


During our absence, a_ theatre 
been built in 
was persuaded to take the management.*! 
a most disastrous move on his 


1857 


This was 


part, as the financial panic of 
caused him, with many others, a large 
pecuniary loss. When most of the thea 
tres in New York were cutting down to 
half salaries, he paid everyone in full, 
feeling that he could bear the loss much 
better than the members of his company. 
He remained, however, another season 
in Troy, hoping to retrieve his losses 
an en 


Charlotte Cushman 


gagement with him at this time, in her 


played 


great impersonation of “Meg Merriles”; 
William Burton, 
Lucille and 


celebrated 
Helen Western 
in Fast Young Men; Joseph Proctor in 
Nick of the Woods; Kate Denin, Mr 


also as 


“Toodles”: 


and 


Mrs. Waller, the Marsh children, Lola 
Montez and others. When the latter 
star, lately from Europe, arrived in 


Troy, she made an appointment to meet 


fuesday morning 


My dear Howard 
My from rood, | 
shall go over in May or early June 


news home is wery think I 


The ‘Times of today has a capital notice of 
Mrs. Howard and Cordelia which you had 
better save The enclosed came from Green 
wood yesterday 

I think of going to Paris in a week or two 
& if you are not engaged should be glad of 
your company. Of course you take Mrs. H and 


Cordelia with you if you go there 


Yours etc 
P. 
Adelphi Theatre 


Barnum 


21 The 


Troy 


the manager at her hotel the next morn 
When 
ceived him sitting up in bed, an elab 


ing. my father arrived, she re 
orate silk shawl over her shoulders, and 


In 
smoked 


those days any 


smoking cigar. 


who was bevond 
Lola Montez had 


Bavaria the 


woman 
been banished 


pale ! 


from because reigning po 


tentate had become too fond of her. Re 
America (her native land) 


turning to 


she was quite successful on the Stage, as 
she was a handsome woman and a fine 
dancer 

Speaking of dancers, my father re 
membered Fanny Elisler, and the young 
bloods of Baltimore taking the horses 
dragging it 
themselves from the theatre to her hotel. 


out of her carriage and 
She was very lovely. 

We played engagements this season 
in Cincinnati and St. Louis.** Here was 
another slave state, but no disagreeable 
took We 


Tom” any further 


incident never gave 
South. Kate 


Reynolds was leading woman at Benda 


place. 


“Uncle 


Bess’ ‘Theatre, where we appeared. She 
afterwards held that position at the Bos 
Annie Clark's day 


Winslow, 


ton Museum, before 
She 
there, and retired from the stage 


Erving while 


married 


We played several engagements at 


Barnum's Museum—the old one at the 
Ann Street and Broadway, la 
We had 


full houses there, as many people who 


corner of 


ter destroyed by fire. always 
were desirous to see “Uncle Tom" would 
not enter a theatre, but felt no scruples 


the Hall, as 


the auditorium there was called, differ 


about attending Lecture 
ing only in name from any regular play 
house. Frequent signs along the corri 
the Hall served 


sure these conscientious people that they 


dors to Lecture to as 


were not attending a theatre 
The of 


covered sidewalk 


exterior this museum was 


from to roof with 


2 Also Utica and Binghamton:.this was 1854 


permanent paintings of beasts, birds, 
fish and reptiles, the strangest looking 
building I ever saw. It was an interest 
ing place to wander about in, there be 
ing a numismatic collection, amongst 
others, as well as the specimens of nat 
ural history, including an aquarium 
I hese were always a center of attraction, 
widely advertised, Mr. Barnum main 
taining that this was necessary to attract 
the crowd. 

At one time it was a cage of Anacon 
das. The horrid things were fed with 
live rabbits and pigeons in the public 
gaze. One morning the awful discovery 
was made that one of these large snakes 
was missing. Every part of the museum 
was searched, but in vain. Of course 
they kept it very quiet, and the keepers 
kept a strict watch, ready to shoot at 
sight, I suppose. What an excitement 
there would have been had the creature 
appeared suddenly in the crowd! But 
it never did appear, and a year or so 
later its skeleton was discovered behind 
one of the cases of stuffed birds where 
it had wiggled in, become wedged, and 
so met a lingering death. 

At the time of the fire, a white whale 
was the chief attraction. A huge tank 
was built for it, although this specimen 
was not at all the size of a sperm whale, 
but it was an immense fish and entirely 
white. When the fire came, the poor 


thing must have been boiled alive. 


I remember playing an engagement at 


the New Bowery Theatre.2* This house 
had been built for my uncle, George 
Fox. After leaving the National, he had 
gone to the Old Bowery, where he be 
came manager. When the new theatre 
was built, he took the management and 
remained until it was destroyed by fire, 
when he returned to the Old Bowery 

I am sure there are many New York 


Between Canal and Hester Streets: opened 
September, 1859 
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ers who remember, in their childhood, 
sceing Fox's Pantomimes. They were 
an institution and were really beautiful. 
No expense was spared on the scenery, 
costumes, tricks and everything con- 
nected with them. . Jack the Giant Kill- 
er, with a genuine giant, Monsieur Bi 
kin; The House That Jack Built, with 
dozens of children dressed as gnomes, in 
green jackets with hoods attached, who 
built the house for Jack; Jack and the 
Beanstalk, the latter with huge green 
leaves, all crystalized, coming up through 
the stage and gradually ascending to the 
flics. These, and others, were the fore 
runners of Humpty Dumpty, which he 
produced later at the Olympic Theatre 


on Broadway. 


He always had a donkey for his first 
entrance as the clown—he and Panta 
loon (his brother Charles) being in the 
cast. He kept this donkey the year 
round in his stables, at the rear of the 
theatre. The poor women from Mott 
Street used to bring their children and 
beg to be allowed to pass them three 
times under the donkey’s belly, a sure 
cure for whooping cough, they said, “on 
account of the blissed cross on the cray 
chur’s back.” He always allowed them 
this privilege. 

I remember on an opening night of 
one of the pantomimes, when there was 
a crowded house, a bit of plastering fell 
in the upper gallery, starting a cry of 
“Fire!” In one instant that stage was 
black with people. What a frightful sight 
an excited mob is! We were in a private 
box, and my father sprang up on the 
railing, gesticulating, waving his tall 
hat in one hand and holding on to the 
box curtains with the other, crying out 
to the crowd to keep calm, while both 
my uncles were on the stage doing the 
same thing. Finally, after some terrible 
moments, things quieted down, people 
returned to their seats, except those who 
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had fled through the stage door, and 
three enthusiastic cheers were given for 
George L. Fox. Fortunately no one was 
hurt, but the next day a poor, shabby 
looking, young fellow came to the box 
othce, saving he had lost his overcoat in 
the confusion, and would they help him 
buy another? My father, who was busi- 
ness manager for my uncle, gave him a 
Next 


day the box-ofhice was flooded with ap 


sufficient sum to buy a new coat. 


plications for coats lost on that night 

George L. Fox’s success in pantomime 
overshadowed his talent in more legiti 
mate lines. During his first season at 
the Olympic, his Bottom in Midsumme) 
Nights Dream (advertised all over New 
York as “Have you seen Fox's Bottom?’’) 
was a great success and had quite a run 
When as Pyramus he went through most 
strenuous death struggles, at the applause 
he would rise, bow unsmilingly to the 
audience, and die all over again. His bur 
lesques of Hamlet, Macbeth, and Riche 
As Hamlet he 


copied Edwin Booth accurately in cos 


lieu were also famous. 
tume and makeup, his only variation be 
ing in the scene on the ramparts, where 
Hamlet complains of the air being chill 
and nipping, when he donned a pair of 
arctics and a sealskin cap and mittens. 
Booth came to see this performance and 
laughed heartily, complinenting my un 
But Humpty Dumpt 


proved such a success that he confined 


cle afterwards 


himself almost entirely to that for the 
rest of his career. 
Mr. Wesley Winans Stout is incor 


rect in his recent article in the Saturday 
Evening Post** in stating that George L. 
Fox, in his latter days, was wheeled on 
the stage, a paralytic “in a rolling chair, 
In 
his last engagement, at Booth’s Theatre, 
his health and mind were failing, but it 


to make faces at the audience,” etc. 


24"Little Fva Is Seventy-five’; issue of Oc 


tober &, 


1927 
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was impossible to get him to stop. He 
went through the part all right (Hump 
tv Dumpty, of course), but Mr. James 
Mathtt was rehearsing the role with him 
and ready to go on in his place at any 
time. His wife wrote to us and my father 
went on to New York and was with him 
a week or more, trying to get him to re 
tire. After the performance one night, 


he finally consented, and my father, 
fearing that if he waited until morning 
he would change his mind, hurried him 
his clown's 
of his faithful 
dresser who had been with him for many 


the 


into his street clothes ovet 


dress, with the assistance 
caught midnight 
Uncle 
acted again. A few days 
taken the McLean 
Insane. He was there nine months and 


vears, and they 


train for Boston. never 


he 
for 


George 
later was 


to Asylum the 
come out much better in mind, but phy 
sically weak. He spent one winter with 
his wife and daughter at his home in 
Brooklyn, and occasionally witnessed a 
theatrical performance, although it was 
quite an exertion for him. He was for 
tunately prevented from attending the 
Brooklyn 


burned, with great loss of life 


night it 
He and 
his wife were intending to go, but he 


felt 


Theatre on the 


worse than usual, so thes gave it 


They never could have got him out 


up 
of the theatre in his enfeebled condi 
tion. 


At this time his regiment, The Eighth 
New York National Guard, notified the 
family that, should he pass away, they 
desired to give him a military funeral 
He had the Civil 
War, as First Lieutenant, and was in the 
first Battle of Bull Run. He always kept 


one 


gone with them to 


up his interest in the regiment; at 
time furnishing the Armory with hang 
ing curtains. He lived through the win 
ter, came to Cambridge in the spring, 
1877, 
at the early age of filty two, He is buried 


and died at our home in October, 
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in my father’s lot at Mount Auburn 
Cemetery. On his head-stone are Ham 
let's appropriate words, “Alas! Poor 
Yorick! I knew him, Horatio, a fellow 
of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy”. 

One of my last engagements was in 
Washington.*° War clouds were gather 
ing and the people were wearing seces 
sion badges. One night my father was 
returning late through a quiet square 
where several men were standing talk 
ing. As he approached, one of them 
said “that d-—-d Howard. He'd better 
not show his face in Richmond!” Of 
course my father was identified with the 
Antislavery Cause. Strangers have taken 
him by the hand and thanked him for 
what he had done in supplementing the 
novel by the play. 

In October, 1861, we played an en- 
gagement at the Howard Athenacum in 
Boston,*® which was a first-class theatre, 
at that time, under the management of 
one of our finest tragedians, Mr. E. L. 
Davenport. His daughter Fanny used 
to come behind the scenes, sometimes. 
She was near my own age, and we used 
to chat together. She was surprised that 
I did not care to remain on the stage, 
saying most emphatically, “for my part, 
I am determined to become an actress.”’ 
She kept this determination to the full, 
and rose to the top of her profession 

Mrs. J. R. Vincent and Charles Bar 
ron, afterwards such favorites at the Mu 
seum, were in this company at the 
Howard; also LeMoyne, Frank Aiken, 
W. H. Smith and Dan Setchel. Lawrence 
Barrett was the leading man. He played 
my father in Ten Nights In a_Bar- 
room and paid me a compliment which 


I have never forgotten. In the scene 


2° This was in 1860, and Howard notes: “Great 
Changes. Trouble Ahead. The Howard Family 
return. to Cambridge finding it impossible to 
play “Uncle Tom" in Washington for fear of 
a 

261t was during this engagement that Cor- 
delia played the part of Eva for the last time 
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where the little child is begging het 
father to come home, I sang a little song, 
written expressly for the part. After our 
exit, Mr. Barrett turned to me and, 
taking my hand, said, “My dear, you 
have a beautiful voice, it comes from 
your heart and it touches mine.” He had 
a little daughter of his own, which no 
doubt made the scene and the song ap 
peal to him. The next time I saw him, 
he was in uniform, enlisted for the war. 

At thirteen years of age I retired, and 
have never felt any desire to return to 
the stage.*? 1 think my father would 

27 Mrs. Macdonald forgot one appearance at 
age twenty-two, On Friday, March 18, 1870, 
at the Griswold Opera House, Troy, N. Y., 
“Miss Cordelia Howard” played Gertrude in 
The Little Treasure. The event was reported 
in the dramatic column of a Troy newspaper 
as follows: 

Ihe principal dramatic event of the 
week—was the re-debut of Cordelia How 
ard, the world-famous Eva of “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,” who made her first appearance in 


public since childhood on the occasion of 
her mother’s benefit, last Friday even- 


ing 

Ihe play selected for the occasion was 
the exquisit litthe two-act comedy “The 
Little ‘Treasure’; a capital and most ap 


propriate selection, by the by. At sharp 
eight the curtain rose, discovering a fam 
ily group in the center of which, leaning 
gracefully upon the center-table, stood the 
object of interest, the once “Little Cor 
delia.” She was instantly recognized and 
greeted with a perfect ovation of applause, 
which she gracefully acknowledged, and 
the comedy began 
To say that she acquitted herself glor 
iously is only to tell the truth. There was, 
here and there, just the slightest bit of 
novice-y action, but it only served to im 
prove her relations with the audience, and 
render her all the more winsome. Had she 
played “like an old stager,” half the charm 
would have been taken away. She was 
keenly watched by her parents—Mrs. How 
ard in the wings and Mr. Howard in front 
and when, in response to a most em 

phatic call before the curtain at the close 
of the play, she came forward with het 
father, the feelings of Mr. Howard were 
such that he could hardly speak. Her re 
debut was « most unqualified and brilliant 
success, and if she remains on the stage 
she will right speedily take rank with the 
brightest stars of the age. 

She repeated the performance the next after 

noon, the playbill stating: 
SECOND AND LAST APPEARANCE OF 

MISS CORDELIA HOWARD 
These proved to be prophetic words 


‘ 
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have liked me to appear in later life, he 
but of 


my parents tried to influence me in any 


was so fond of his art, neither 


way on the subject. My father, went sO 
far as to consult Augustin Daly about 
writing a play for me, should I care to 
appear again, and he agreed to do so, 
telling something of a plot he had in 
mind, but the opportunity never oc- 
curred. Daly’s later success as manage 
was world-wide. He never acted himself, 
but he had a way of evolving actors and 


That 


reminds me that James Lewis, so long 


actresses which was wonderful. 
prominent at his theatre, commenced in 


Troy with my father, as a call-boy. 


My parents continued to present Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin for some years after my 
retirement, with different Mrs. 
Fiske, then Minnie Madden, being one 


Evas: 
of them,—and a sweet little Eva she was 
at eight years of age. They gradually 
dropped off the stage without the usual 
farewell tours. After my father died in 
1887, my mother never appeared again. 


She survived him twenty-one years. 


I think there never was a play with 
quite such a varied career as Uncle 
Tom's Cabin. It began with something 
of dignity and even grandure, in plead 
ing 
and South 
years, and then gradually became so de 


an unpopular cause, both North 
It kept its own for many 


graded, with its bloodhounds, donkeys, 
that it 
really a burlesque and is the butt of all 


and double casts, has become 


the critics’ ridicule. But it has wonder 
ful vitality, and I think it will rise from 
its ashes and probably regale one or two 
more generations. One reason, of course, 
is that it represents a phase of society 
entirely passed away. Like the novel, it 
will become a classic. 

It is hard, in writing personal remin- 
iscences, to keep the ego in subjection. 


I hope I have not wearied my readers 


with too much of it. So many years have 
that I 


writing of 


intervened feel, almost, as if I 


were someone else rather 


than of myself. Indeed, to me, now a 
childless widow, those days seem some 


The 


had any glamour for me. I did not like 


thing like a dream. stage never 
the publicity of it; the being stared at, 
and pointed out in crowds, “There Oes 
Little Eva!” A frequent remark of mine 
in those days, to the amusement of my 


family, was “I wish I wasn’t celebrated.” 
On one occasion I remember, we were 
coming down the Hudson, from ‘Troy 


New York, 
picked up acquaintance with two nice 


to in the day-boat, and | 


little girls, and we were having a de 
lightful time playing together, when one 
of them suddenly exclaimed, “how much 
you look like Cordelia Howard.” “Do 
I,” said I, and we continued our play, 
until they both said so much about this 
extraordinary resemblance that I finally 
confessed that I was Cordelia Howard 
Then everything was changed, as I knew 
it would be, I was no longer a little play 
mate, I was hoisted on a pedestal, and 
down worshipping 
vigorously. I did not like it! I think I 
have enjoyed the retirement of private 
life 
never known any other 
on the subject are the exception rather 
than the rule with stage-folk. There is a 


they were below, 


much more than those who have 


But my feelings 


lure about the life which appeals to 
many. I Mr. 
famous Rip Van Winkle, getting restless 
at the end of every summer, and anxious 
off We 


counted him and his family amongst our 


remember Jefferson, our 


to be again professionally 
dearest friends, and they were our surm 
mer neighbors for many years at Buz 
zards Bay. Mr. Jefferson and my father 
first met in Philadelphia in their early 
years. 

All the Jeffersons are now gone from 
Buzzards Bay, where there were once so 
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Mr. Jefferson, his three sons, his 
Jackson, 
there. 


many: 
daughter, and his sister, Mrs 
having built summer residences 
Five of the six have been removed by 
death, and the houses have all passed 
into the hands of strangers. Such are the 
changes which advancing age brings to 
all of us. One of the penalties of living 


to be old is that one loses so many 


friends 
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and 


look 


gather up the threads of memory, but | 


wearisome task to backward 


have found it a most unexpectedly 


pleasant occupation. I think I have en 


joyed my career more in retrospect than 


I ever did in reality. There cannot be 
many left who remember seeing me in 
my childhood. They must have been 


children themselves at the time, but to 


all those unknown friends of long ago, 


reminiscenses who may still be remaining, I extend a 


difficult 


On commencing these 


I thought it would be a and sincere and heartfelt greeting. 


A Lesson for Our Theatre 


For our theatre has never learned what painters and sculptors learned cen- 
turies ago, and musicians generations ago—that every art must go back to the 
soil for refreshment from time to time. ‘That is why today’s theatre is so unde 
nourished. We continue to build on a base with little folk foundation, and al 
most no peasant drama of the kind from which a “cultural” theatre would 


normally grow. And that is the main reason why, in music and dance, in rhythm 
and comedy and pantomime, we borrow so freely from the Negro theatre which 
has been developed from the earth up 
American Theatre (New York: 
permission. 


Fdith J. R. Isaacs, The Negro in the 


Theatre Arts Books, 1947), p. 15. Quoted by 


a 
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A CHRONICLE OF RECENT AMERICAN 


SCENE DESIGN 


WENDELL COLE 


More than forty have now 


passed since January, 
Robert Edmond Jones first startled the 
American theatre-going public with his 


years 


1gi5, when 


abstract setting for The Man Who Mar- 
ried A Dumb Wife. With the work of 
Jones, Urban, Simonson, 
and Norman Bel Geddes, the first genet 


American scene designers was 


Joseph Lee 
ation of 
American theatre 


the next 


established the 


These creative artists for few 


years, at least, threatened to dominate 


theatrical production at the expense of 
the playwright, the actor, and the di 
rector. In the ten years since the end 
of World War II a “fourth generation” 
of American designers has entered the 
theatre, and the high standards and 
earlier decades 


technical excellence of 


have been maintained, but no new 


comer has risen to challenge seriously 
the imagination and artistry of that 


original group of four decades ago. 


Certain tendencies in scene design, 


reflected in the work of these con 
temporary designers during the past 
decade, actually were present in the 


period before World War II. The stag- 
ing of plays of social consciousness dur- 
ing the depression of the ‘thirties by 
the Federal Theatre, the Group The- 


Wendell Cole is an Associate Professor in the 
Department of Speech and Drama at Stanford 
University. 


atre, and various union organizations 
the theatre” 


experiments of the ‘twenties with con 


was influenced by “epic 
structivism, profile sets, and projected 


At the same time the surrealists 


scenery. 
and particularly the neo-romanticists, 
such as Eugene Berman and Christian 


Bérard, demonstrating in their 


ballet designs a fondness for wing and 


were 


drop settings painted with baroque 
palaces, ruined castles and vast, empty 
landscapes. These trends, in the one 
direction towards abstract design and 
in the other towards a neo-baroque per- 
spectivism, have been popularized in 
recent years through advertising art, 
interior decoration, and motion-picture 
settings. 

lo a large extent, however, the most 
the 


designer have been provided through 


stimulating challenges to stage 
changes in staging methods which have 
occured outside the Broadway Theatre. 
Most of the new possibilities of present 
ing a play which have emerged in the 


past forty years, once the conventions of 


the picture frame stage have been 
abandoned, have been denied to the 


New York designer. 

It is a familiar criticism that producers 
and playwrights all too often offer scenic 
living room 


artists only 


interiors to design, but Broadway de- 


uninspiring 


signers are further limited by the in 


—_ | 


flexible proscenium type theatres in 


which they must work. Hampered by 
fire regulations and construction costs 
in these old-fashioned buildings, de 
signers have been able to experiment 
with flexible staging, arena staging, and 
various non-representational styles only 
in makeshift off-Broadway theatres. 
While no major changes in the basic 
styles of scene design have occurred in 
twenty-five years, there have been at 
least two interesting lines of develop 
ment in American stage decoration since 


World War II. The first 


obvious trend of the past decade has 


and most 
been the increasing use of painted per- 
spective scenery composed of backdrops 
and wings. This revival of nineteenth- 
century scenic methods has taken place 
number of Possibly the 


for a reasons. 


major reason is an economic one, 
Painted wings and drops are far less 
expensive to construct than — three 
dimensional sets, and since practically 
the only backstage equipment supplied 
in Broadway theatres is a rope and sand- 
bag or counterweight system for flying, 
these flats and drops may be shifted 
quickly and economically. Heavy, built 
up settings frequently require wagons, 
turntables, or elevators which are non 


New York 


perspective scenery 


existent in most theatres 
Secondly, 


may be more stimulating to a designer 


painted 


because it is dependent for its effect 
upon clever painting, and the artist is 
more able to impose his personal style 
upon a production. 

Designers of these sets may derive 
their painting techniques from as widely 
varying sources as the Currier and Ives 
prints, which were the inspiration for 
the sets of Up in Central Park (1945); 
from water color landscapes, as in 
Brigadoon (1947); or from seventeenth 
Ber- 


man’s scenery for Rigoletto (1951). Scene 


century theatrical designs, as in 


painting has been influenced by all of 
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the contemporary art movements from 
magic realism to non-objectivism. The 
English designers, Oliver Mewel (The 
Lady's Not for Burning, 1950) and Cecil 
Beaton (Quadrille, 1955), and the ballet 
and opera designer Eugene Berman 
(Giselle, 1946; The Barber of Seville, 
1954) are especially noted for the charm 
of their painted The late 
Lemuel Ayres’ delightful backdrops for 
Oklahoma (1944), nine- 
century 


scenery. 


inspired by 
teenth American primitive 
painting, gave an impetus to the use of 
perspective that is reflected 
throughout the next decade from Bay's 
previous mentioned Up in Central Park 
(1945) to Mielziner’s cartoon-like sets for 
Silk Stockings (1955) and the delicate 
palette and wispy drawing of the Vertes 
Seventh Heaven (1955). 

A certain monotony may occur, how- 


scenery 


ever, with the use of too many wings 
and drops. The difference between easel 
painting and designing for the stage is 
in the concept of space. When such 
structural elements as platforms and 
stairs ate eliminated or contemporary 
lighting methods requiring scenery with 
thickness are ignored, two of the basic 
which scene designers 


elements with 


work, light and volume, are absent. 


Recognizing — this, 


signers often combine set pieces or some 


contemporary  de- 


three dimensional units with painted 
drops, as did George Jenkins for Lost 
in the Stars (1949). Even ballet in recent 
years has made use of some spatial ele- 
For Martha Graham's Dark 
(1946) Isamu Noguchi de- 
signed four plastic forms which served 
in turn as primitive altars, tombstones, 


ments. 
Meadow 


or resting places, and Oliver Smith's 
somber three dimensional house for 
the ballet Fall River Legend (1948) 
was placed on a wagon which had a 
flight of stairs. 

Painted wing and drop sets are so well 
adapted to the quick shifts of musical 
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shows, revues, and ballet that if it has 
been with this type of production that 
designers have often done their most 
exciting work. Particularly Mielziner, 
Bay, Smith, and 


beautiful 


Avres have created 


and ingenious scenery for 
musical productions. Among the visual 
delights of the past decade were Smith’s 
hauntingly lovely sets for Brigadoon 
(1947), the crisp gaiety of his High But- 
Shoes (1947), brilliant 


harlequin patterns for Kiss Me, Kate 


ton Avres’ 


(1947), Bay's opulent South American 


scenery for Magdalena’ (1948), and 
Miclziner’s nostalgic tribute to Paris of 
the mineties, Can Can (1953). In con 
trast to previous decades in which the 
use of a background sky cyclorama was 
common, painted perspective backdrops 
have been appearing even in serious 
drama. Examples range from George 
Jenkins’ southern village in Strange 
Fruit (1945) Mordecai Gorelik's 
painted backdrop of the neighboring 
All My Sons (1947) to Miel 


ziner’s apartment back cloth in Death 


and 


house in 


of a Salesman (1949) and Larkin’s 
brooding street scene in Inherit the 
Wind (1955). Distorted perspective in 
painted drops or flats may help to 


create a mood of fantasy, liveliness, or 
satire, and may be employed effectively 
even in serious plays. Chaney used dis 
tortion to give a Victorian quality to 
his drawing room for | Know My Love 
(1949), the Fred 
erick Fox's hotel suite for Lunatics and 


while distortion in 
Lovers (1954) expresses the mad farce 
that takes place within it. 

A second trend has been the frequent 
constructivist ele 


use of skeleton or 


ments, sometimes combined with pro 
file or cut down scenery. This type of 
fragmentary setting is costly for amateur 
groups in college or community theatres 
which use the same stock flats over and 
over again, but in the Broadway theatre 


in which all of the scenery is newly built 
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for each production, the constructivist 
or profile set represents a considerable 
saving over the solid, three-dimensional 
box set. Especially in the simultaneous 
or multiple set, walls are often made of 
scrim so that additional scenes may be 
played behind or at the side of the 
principal setting. The first notable ex- 
ample in this style was Mielziner’s mem 
orable set for The Glass 
(1945), followed by A Streetcar Named 
Desire (1947), but 
crowded setting for Summer and Smoke 


Menagerie 


and lovely 
(1948). In the minds of many playgoers, 
Miclziner’s greatest achievement in this 
Death of a 


Salesman (1948), and the many photo 


type of setting has been 
graphs of this play have undoubtedly 


influenced design in college and com 
munity theatres, despite the added cost 
of such sets. Mielziner developed his 
own personal style with these plays, and 
contemporary constructivism has come 
to be associated particularly with his 
His 


rative constructivism with scrim walls is 


work, most recent use of a deco- 


for All Summer Long (1954). Occasion 


ally a modified constructivism may be 
especially appropriate, as for the Jap 
anese architecture so — ingeniously 
adapted by Peter Larkin in Teahouse of 
the August Moon (195%) 

Because houses or landscapes seen 
through or over the top of a scrim or 


added 


to what might otherwise be an ordinary 


profile scenery give an interest 


box set, designers are using more sets 
without ceilings or with cut down walls 
Harry Horner's apartment for Me and 
Molly (1948), Eldon Elder's bar 
for Take A Giant Step (195%), and Boris 
Bus Stop 
(1955) all illustrate this trend. Profile or 


room 


Aronson’s lunch room for 


constructivist scenery is often used for 
simultaneous settings representing both 
interior rooms and exterior areas which 


can be revealed separately or as a whole 


Perhaps authors have been writing more 


and more plays with frequent scene 
changes because both they and their 
audiences have become accustomed to 
the 


locale to 


freedom of movement from one 


another possible in motion 
pictures and television. In a play with 
even 


numerous however, 


momentary blackouts during scene shifts 


SCONES, 


may weary audiences who have come to 
expect the same continuity on the stage 
that is possible in the cinema. A simul 
taneous set not only permits instan 
taneous shifts of locale but also is capable 
of showing simultaneous action more 
satisfactorily than cinema or television 
Most of the plays of Tennessee Wil 
liams, for instance, require that action 
both 


the 


be visible simultaneously inside 


and outside a house. From stand 


point of unity, settings which show 


widely separated locales are less satis 


factory than those which represent 


rooms in one house or in adjoining 


areas, Carl Kent's combined farmhouse 
kitchen and town parlor for Leaf and 
Bough 


difficulty of 


(1949) is an example of the 


this problem There is 


probably an economic factor involved 


in this use of simultaneous or multiple 


sets, since a single setting, even though 


rather complicated, is less expensive to 


construct and requires a smaller stage 


than a series of sets 


shifted 


crew to operate 


which must be each night 
Projected settings which have long been 
an important element in central EFuro- 
pean stage design are seldom seen on 
Broadway, The one notable use of pro 
jections was in Mielziner’s Allegro 
(1947). 

‘thirties of 


the success in the 


Our Town (1998), several other Broad 


Since 


way productions have reduced scenery 
and properties to a minimum, Experi 
ments in arena staging or flexible stag- 
ing, however, have all taken place off 
Broadway, except for one short attempt 
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with an arena at the Hotel Edison in 
1950, Which included productions of 
Julius Caesar designed by Ralph AIl- 
swang, The Medium designed by Wil- 
liam Riva, and Arms and the Man by 
Paul and Charles 


Laughton have staged several concert 


Morrison. Gregory 
readings without scenery, and in 1954 
Gregory produced The Caine Mutiny 
Court Martial, using only drapes as a 
background. The lack of setting in this 
production concentrated attention on 
the essence of the play—the conflict of 
and most playgoers prob- 
notice after the first few 


abstract ideas 
ably did not 
minutes that there 
Mielziner’s recent set for Cat on a Hot 
Tin Roof goes almost as far in clearing 
the stage of scenery. Broadway attempts 


was no scenery. 


to reduce the amount of scenery by 
various means have been restricted some- 
what by the resentment of unions at the 
elimination of certain backstage jobs. 
both 

the 


From an economic standpoint, 


arena and flexible staging have 


advantage of costing less than the usual 
set within a proscenium. In 
here it 


full-stage 
spite of the trends indicated 
should be noted that the majority of 
Broadway productions require three 
dimensional box sets of varying degrees 


of realism. 

Of the three American scene designers, 
Jones, Simonson, and Bel Geddes, whose 
work gave the initial impetus to the 
“New the 
United States, Bel Geddes has not been 


Stagecraft” movement in 


active in the theatre since 1937. Joseph 


Urban, the fourth member of this 


original group, whose beautiful sets for 


Metro- 


old 


and the 


the Ziegfeld Follies 


polian Opera now seem so 
fashioned, died in 1933. Simonson, who 
designed most of the major productions 
of the ‘Theatre Guild between 1919 and 
1940, has been represented on Broadway 


since World War II only by some simple 


pre 
Hite 
ig 
Leg 
ap 
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set pieces for Joan of Lorraine (1946). 
For the Metropolitan Opera, however, 
he designed in 1948 a series of elaborate 
and impressive settings for The Ring of 
the Nibelune. 
like rock units with drops painted in a 


These combine Appia- 


style reminiscent of the Wagnerian 
scenery designed by Urban for the 


Metropolitan about thirty-five years ago. 
Presumably this combination of styles 
was a result of a compromise with the 
taste of the opera officials. The Metro- 
politan was not willing, apparently, to 
accept such abstract stagings as those of 
Wieland Wagner which have caused a 
sensation at Bayreuth in the past five 
years. 

The late Robert Edmond Jones did 
five productions following World War 
II. Perhaps most significant was his 
basic set for Lute Song (1946) in which 
he brilliantly solved the problem of 
ten changes of scene, illustrating in his 
designs his usual meticulous historical 
research combined with his knowledge 
With its 


scheme of 


of theatrical requirements. 


abstract pattern and color 
gray, black, and silver, this formal, basic 
Lute recalled 
Jones’ very first stage design for The 
Man Who Married a Dumb Wife (1915). 
In the same way his bar room for The 
Cometh 


statement of his design for the first act 


set for Song inevitably 


Iceman (1946) seemed a re- 
of Anna Christie (1921). It was Jones’ 
this 

Iceman 


transformed com- 
The 


Cometh and gave it some of the spiritual 


lighting which 


monplace interior in 
quality inherent in so much of his best 


work. His original sets created in 1930 
were reproduced for the revival of The 
Green Pastures (1951). A simplified in- 
terior and exterior for The Enchanted 
(1950) and some beautifully lighted 
scenes for The Flying Dutchman (19450) 
at the Metropolitan Opera were the 
final works of his career. 


Of all the scenic artists of the ‘twenties 
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who followed this original group, the 
most prominent have been Jo Mielziner 
and Donald Oenslager. Mielziner has 
occupied the top position among Broad- 
way designers for more than a decade 
and shows no signs of relinquishing this 
situation. No 


now engaged in theatrical design has 


other American artist 
created as many original settings which 
have inspired and influenced both pro 
fessional and amateur scene designers. 
Broadway has come to believe that set- 
tings by Mielziner practically guarantee 
a hit While not 
actually influence the success of a show 


show. scenery does 


to such an extent, Mielziner has had an 


extraordinary number of — successful 


The 


production offering the designer 


Broadway 
the 


shows. two types of 
most opportunities for imagination and 
experimentation are the play of poetic 
realism shifting among varied levels of 
such as William's The 


(1945), and the in- 


consciousness, 
Glass 
tegrated musical show assembled with 


Menagerie 


care and taste, such as the Rogers and 
Hammerstein South Pacific (1949). With 


both types Mielziner has been pre 


eminent. 
Through the use of a decorative con- 


structivism, scrims, levels, and atmos- 
phereic lighting Mielziner evoked a 
poetic mood for A Streetcar Named 


Desire, Summer and Smoke and Death 
of a Salesman, and created a very per- 
sonal style which has gained him world 
He worked 


functional solution to the problems of 


wide recognition. out a 
Miller's kaleidoscopic time sequences in 


Death of a Salesman and in so doing 


designed what is without doubt the 
single most influential setting of the 
entire decade. His entrancing simul- 


taneous set for Summer and Smoke with 


its delicate Victorian traceries silhou- 


etted against a changing sky was less sat- 
isfactory, for the action seemed cramped 


and awkward in playing areas that were 
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too small. In Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 
(1955) he has eliminated scenery almost 
entirely and indicated the bed-sitting 
room by thrusting a platform out over 
the orchestra pit and raising suggestions 
of columns against the sky cyclorama. 
Not only does Mielziner pay great at- 
tention to mood lighting in his shows, 
but he has also experimented with 
light projections, such as the exotic 
designs cast on the curtains in South 
Pacific, 


an earlier time in Death of a Salesman, 


the leaf pattern which indicated 


and the projected slides for the drunken 
nightmare in A Tree Grows in Brooklyn 


(1951), Allegro (1947), done entirely 


with projected scenery, was not well 


received on Broadway, but its use of 


projections was comparable to con 


temporary scene design methods in 


Germany and Central Europe. 

In a more realistic style, Mielziner 
has created other settings of mood and 
atmosphere for The Innocents (1950), 


The 
(195%), and Tea and Sympathy (1954). 


Wisteria Trees (1g50), Picni 
In contrast to the lovely and poetic 
settings designed for serious plays are 
his brilliant, sometimes over-elaborate, 
scenes for musical shows from Annie Get 
Your Gun (1946) and Fintan’s Rainbow 
(1947) to Top Banana (1951), Fanny 
(1954), and Silk Stocking (1955). Not all 
of these are equally imaginative, of 
The 
King and IT (1951), which might have 


course. For instances, the sets for 
contrasted the simplicity of Anna with 
the gorgeousness of the Siamese court, 
were attractive rather than fabulous. On 
the other hand, Guys and Dolls (i1q50) 
was more experimental with its floating 
ceiling suspended over the walls of the 
Save-a-Soul Mission set and the fantastic 
colors of the backdrop for the crap-game 
ballet. He has given his sense of playful- 
ness full range in the Dufy-like sets for 
Wish You Were Here (1952) and in 
the flamboyant Coney Island scenes for 
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By the Beautiful Sea (1954). The tricky 
swimming pool for Wish Were 
Here illustrates his technical ingenuity. 
Other examples of his technical dexter- 


You 


ity in shifting multi-scene shows might 
be cited, for the list of hit musicals de- 
signed by Mielziner is truly amazing. 

of Donald 
stunning sets have been planned for 


Some Oenslager’s most 
productions at Yale University, where 
he has taught for many years; others 
have remained as fascinating projects 
on his drawing board. This association 


with a school theatre has given him 


more opportunities to work with classics 


than Broadway designers ever receive. 
The Central City Opera House with 
its twenty-five foot proscenium has also 
been the scene of some of Osenslager’s 
New 
York productions he is noted for his 


most intriguing settings. In_ his 


claborate interiors, such as the over- 
blown, neo-baroque hotel suite in Born 
Yesterday (1946), the overstuffed parlor 
of the Day country house in Life With 
Mother (1948), the dignified apartment 
for Second Threshold (1951), and the 
flat with its exotic 
The Constant 


Wife (1951). A world of elegance and 


smart London 


Chinese wallpaper for 


sophistication is reflected in such recent 
settings as the Long Island terrace in 
Sabrina Fair (1953), the United Nations 
Conference rooms in The Prescott Pro- 
posals (1953), and the Parisian drawing 
room for Dear Charles (1954). He has 
done several Broadway musicals, though 
not as many as Mielziner. In the 
creation of elegant interiors Oenslager 
is unsurpassed, 

Three other designers whose earliest 
work belongs to the ‘twenties are Wat- 
son Barratt, and Al 
bert Johnson. Barratt, whose first Broad- 


way show was Sinbad (1918) and who 


Raymond Sovey, 


designed the original productions of 
The Student Prince and Blossom Time, 


was still engaged in scene design after 


“4 
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World War II. His most recent produc- 
tion was The Time of Your Life (1955 
at the New York City Center. Sovey, 
who made his Broadway debut in 1920 
and whose particular forte is evidently 
(State of the 


Union, 1945; Remains to be Seen, 1951), 


fashionable interiors 
has specialized in the adaptation of the 


English continental 


the 


settings of 


scenic artists to Broadway stage. 
Among these foreign importations have 
been Antigone (1946), Edward, My Son 
(1948), The Cocktail Party (1950), Ring 
Round the Moon (1950), Gigi (1951), 
The Living Room (1954), and Witness 
for the (1954). Although 


Sovey has received little publicity, he has 


Prosecution 


had one of the most active and success 
ful design careers and has turned out a 
settings 


larger number of 


than any but four or five of the top 


competent 


designers. 

Johnson, who gained recognition with 
his very first Broadway production, The 
Criminal Code (1929), and then went on 
to design a series of glittering sets for 
sophisticated revues in the ‘thirties (The 
Band Wagon, As Thousands Cheer, The 
Great Waltz), was still designing musi 
after the Our 
French, 1950; Of Thee I Sing, 1952). 


cal shows war (Pardon 

Boris Aronson, who began his career 
in the ‘twenties with startling expres- 
sionistic settings for several New York 
Jewish theatre groups, has been known 
more recently for such carefully detailed 
realistic those for Truckline 
Cafe (1946), Detective Story (1949), The 
Country Girl (1950), The Rose Tattoo 
(1951), 1 Am a Camera (1951), and Bus 
Stop (1955). As an artist outside the the 


sets as 


atre Aronson has painted circus scenes 
Dealing with these 
offer 


almost exclusively. 


various prosaic interiors which 


little opportunity for imaginative treat- 
ment, he still manages to achieve some 
of the color and excitement of the circus 
beauty from 


create a synthetic 


and to 


the sordid environment. For My 


Three Angels (195%) and Mademoiselle 


most 


(1954) he designed pleasant 


period sets with a French flavor. Un- 


Colombe 


fortunately his original designs for 
The Crucible (195%) were greatly modi- 
fied to cut production cosis. Two of his 
most imaginative conceptions, the fu- 
turistic sets for Sweet Bye and Bye (1946) 
and the turntable stage for The Change- 


ling (1947), never reached Broadway. 


Mordecai Gorelik contributed greatly 
to the success of the Group Theatre in 
the ‘thirties with a series of functional, 
expressive designs. He is also the author 
of New Theatres for Old, which has be- 
come required reading in many theatre 
history classes, During the past ten years, 
however, he has had only three Broad- 
way productions, The backyard realism 
of the set for All My Sons (1947) was in 
contrast to the constructivism of some 
of his earlier sets, though Desire Under 
the Elms (1952) The 
Peach (1954) both recall the simplicity 


and Flowering 
of some of his Group Theatre produc 
tions. His St. Joan (1954), which closed 
during a pre-Broadway tour, employed 
which Gorelik 


decorative set pice cs 


described as “scenic metaphors.” 


Foremost among the new designers 
established on Broadway in the ‘thirties 
were Stewart Chaney and Howard Bay. 
As a consequence of Chaney's beautiful 
early -nineteenth-century settings for his 
first production, The Old Maid (1945), 
he was typed as a period designer and 
for several years did historical settings 
almost exclusively. Since the war he has 
designed in a variety of styles, includ- 
ing, 
among them a baroque Winter's Tale 


however, many period settings, 
(1946), an architectural set for Bathshe- 
ba (1947), a Victorian room reminiscent 
of some of his earlier productions for 
The Ivy Green (1949), and nostalgic 


small town scenes for the musical show 
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Seventeen (1951). He has also designed 
such contemporary plays as The Moon 
is Blue (1951) with its backdrop of New 
York at night as seen from the Empire 
State observation tower, Lo and Behold 
(1951), and A Girl Can Tell (1953). 

Howard Bay, who began with plays of 
social significance for the Federal ‘The 
atre in the ‘thirties, has shown more re 
cently a special flair for musical produc 
tions. ‘These have included Up in Cen 
tral Park (1945), a rather conventional 
Show Boat (1946), The Would Be Gen- 
tleman (1946), and the magnificent 
tropical scenery for Magdalena (1948). 
His feeling for precisely observed details 
is apparent in realistic sets for Come 
Back, Little Sheba (1950), The Autumn 
Garden (1951), The Shrike (1952), with 
its stark and functional unit set, The 
Children’s Hour (i952), and his excel 
lent solution to the problems of a com 
plicated multiple set for The Desperate 
Hours (1955). An opportunity to ex 
periment with off-Broadway production 
was provided with Sandhog (1954) at 
the Phoenix ‘Theatre. 

Harry Horner, famed for his use of 
double revolving sets in elaborate pro 
ductions of Lady in the Dark (1941), 
Winged Victory (1943), and Christopher 
Blake (1946), has been active as a 
Hollywood director recent years, 
but his simultaneous setting, show 
ing three interiors and an exterior for 
Molly and Me, in 1948, was one of the 
handsomest sets of that seasion. ‘Ihe 
effective use of scenic projections in 
Christopher Blake is indicative of Horn 
ers European training and his exper 


ence with German scenic methods. 


Sentimental settings for 1 Remember 
Mama (1944) bronght George Jenkins 
his early Broadway success. As in that 
production, he has several times em 
ployed a combination of cut down sets 


with painted backdrops. Strange Fruit 
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(1945) and Lost in the Stars (1949) were 
both handled in this way. His North 
African roof top for The Immoralist 
(1954) conveyed jn a remarkable fashion 
the sultry atmosphere of the play. This 
past season he designed two such con- 
trasting productions as The Bad Seed 
(1954) and Ankles Aweigh (1955). 
Samuel Love, who made his Broadway 
debut with the Mercury ‘Theatre, began 
the decade with a striking set of a war- 
ruined Italian house for A Sound of 
Hunting (1945), contributed an amus- 
ing garment-industry office to The 
Season (195%), and intricate sets 
on double turn tables for the unsuccess- 
ful All You Need is One Good Break 
(1950). 

Lemuel Ayres scored his first Broad- 
way hit with his gloomy set for Angel 
Street (1941), but it was his vivid 
scenery for The Pirate (1942) which 
was more characteristic of his develop- 
ing style. The sparkling gaiety of his 
famous sets for Oklahoma (194%) carried 
over into a long succession of spectacu- 
lar musical shows, including St. Louis 
Woman (1946), 24 drops for Inside 
U.S.A. (1947), Kiss Me, Kate (1947) ina 
colorful commedia dell ‘arte style, Out 
of This World (1950) with its Greek 
gods floating in on clouds, a combina- 
tion of constructivism and luxurious 
draperies in’ My Darlin’ Aida (1952), 
opulent pseudo-orientalism for Kismet 
(1953), and final production, 
The Pajama Game (1954) in’ which 
there was less opportunity to display 


his brilliant flair for period stylization. 


A second important designer who has 
specialized musicals and ballet is 
Oliver Smith. He, too, has created a 
series of visually exciting musical shows, 
among them three satires on the ‘twen- 
ties, Billion Dollar Baby (1945), Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes (1949), and Pal 
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Joey (1952), as well as Beggar’s Holiday 
(1946) Brigadoon (1947), which many 
consider his most beautiful production, 
High Button Shoes (1947), Paint Your 
Wagon (1951), and Carnival in Flanders 
(1953). Among the other designers spe 


cializing in musical productions have 


been Raoul Pene du Bois and Edward 
Gilbert. The unusual colors and ex- 
uberant designs of the former have 


decorated such musicals as Lend an Ear 
(1948), Call Me Madam (1950), Wonder- 


ful Town (1953), and Plain and Fancy 


(1955); and the latter has devised 
several of the ice revues. Gilbert's The 
Solid Gold Cadillac (i955) used false 


perspective for comic effect. 


Of all the younger designers whose 
work has appeared since World War II, 
Ralph Alswang has been most successful 
in receiving the largest number of com- 

His work is litthe known out 
New York, 
he has never designed a hit which toured 


missions. 


side of for, unfortunately, 
extensively or received national publici 


tv. He 
his workable sets for Home of the Brave 


first attracted attention with 
(1945) which evoked the color and heat 
Pacific 
means and sureness of touch. This pro- 
the 


“cubistic’ set for 


of a island with economy of 


duction was followed next year 


with a merry the 
negro Lysistrata (1946) and with several 
of the usual interiors which every scenic 


His 
first long-run hit was the Jean Arthur 


artist is called upon to design. 


productions of Peter Pan (1950), which 


apparently because of budget restric 
tions contained some of his least imagi- 
native scenery. Some of his best sets 
were seen by few playgoers, particularly 
his many shuttered tropical room for 
The Last Dance (1948), his early-nine 
teenth-century scenes for Set My People 
Free (1948), and the Victorian furbelows 


of Strange Bedfellows (1948). Alswang 


has had few opportunities to experi 
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ment with unusual plays. In 1950 he 
designed a somewhat expressionist mas 
ter set for King Lear which could be 
transformed by light and draperies, and 


in 1952 gay set pieces for a season of 


Gilber and Sullivan productions. His 
most recent sets have been the rather 
stylized farmhouse interior for The 
Rainmaker (1954) and another farm 


house set, this one very realistic, for The 


Southwest Corner (1955 


Another successful designer whose 
Broadway career spans the decade since 
World War II is Frederick Fox. He is 
notable chiefly for the number of hand 
some, realistic interiors which he has de 
signed for hit shows. ‘These include 
John Loves Mary (1947), Light Up the 


Sky (1948), The Seven Year Itch (1952), 


King of Hearts (1954), Anniversary 
Waltz (1954), and Reclining Figure 


(1954). Occasionally he has had an op 
portunity to design something else than 
smart New York apartments. His Anna 
Lucasta (1947) was drably realistic, and 
his Darkness at Noon (1g51) and The 
Climate of Eden (1952) interesting vari 
ations on simultaneous sets. His con 
ventionally painted settings for Andrea 
Chenier (1954) added nothing to the 
growing reputation of the Metropolitan 
Opera for scenic experimentation, Ben 
Edwards, whose archaic Medea (1947) 
indicated .a promising new designer, has 
also done an amusing period set for 
The Remarkable’ Mr. 
(1953). He fantastically 


torted backdrop of a Venetian palace 


Pennypacker 
used a cis 
reflected in a canal behind the realistic 
courtyard in The Time of the Cuckoo 
(1952). Eldon Elder made a most decor- 
ative use of constructivism for the rail- 


road-station restaurant in Legend of 


Lovers (1951), adapted Roger Furse’s 
sets for Venus Observed (1952) in New 


York, and designed a musical show, The 
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Girl in Pink Tights (1954) in the style 


of the 1860's. 


Among other younger designers work- 
ing in various styles during the past de- 
Paul 


for 


mav be made of 


Gabriel Borkman 


cade mention 

Morrison (John 
the American Repertory Theatre, 1946; 
Billy Budd, 1951; The Confidential 
Clerk, 1954); Robert Davison who de- 
vised amazing scenic tricks 
Welles’ Around the World (1946) and 
designed a constructivist set for Brecht’s 
Galiles (1947); and Lester Polakov (a 
simultaneous set for Member of the 
Wedding, 1950; Mrs. MeThing 1952). 
Of the new designers to appear on 
sroadway in the past few years, perhaps 


for Orson 


the most attention has been atracted by 
the work of Peter Larkin and William 
and Jean Eckart. Larkin’s first produc 
tion was a conventional London living 
room for Dial ‘M’ for Murder (1952), 
but for The Teahouse of the August 
Moon (1953) he planned a most lovely 
and ingenious use of constructivism that 
added in great measure to the enchant 
that His 
Ondine the 


successful comedy. 


(1954) 
influence, and deeper 


ment of 
medieval showed 
Berman-Bérard 
significance was given to the trial in 
Inherit the Wind (1955) by placing a 
in front of the 


skeletonized courtroom 


profile small-town street. 


William and Jean Eckart, who began 
with several interior settings such as 
these for Oh Men! Oh Women! 
and a number of plays at the ‘Theatre 
de Lys in first 
acclaim for the cleverness of their flying 


scenery in The Golden Apple (1954) 


(1952) 


195%, received critical 


Scenic frames dropped gaily into place 
in full view of the audience to effect the 
this 


This past season they have pro 


many scene changes of musical 
satire, 
vided attractive period sets for Portrait 
of a Lady (1954) and for a second suc 


cessful musical, Damn Yankees (1955). 
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Several younger designers, such as John 
Robert Lloyd (Bernardine, 1952), 
Robert O'Hearn (Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
195%), and Robert Randolph (The 
Saint of Bleecker Street, 1955), may be 
expected to make further contributions 
in the future to Broadway scene design. 


Among the important contemporary 
English designers whose work has been 
seen on Broadway are James Bailey with 
Victorian wings and drops for As You 
Like It (1g50), Cecil Beaton with over 
whelmingly beautiful period interiors 
for Lady Windermere’s Fan (1946) and 
Ouadrille (1955), 


complex turntable sets for Oliver's 


Roger Furse with the 
Pro 
duction of Caesar and Cleopatra and 
Antony Cleopratra (1951), 
Oliver Messel with two plays by Chris- 
topher Fry, The Lady's Not for Burning 
(1950) and The Dark is Light Enough 


and and 


(1955), and the pictorially gorgeous 
House of Flowers (1954). All of 
English designers have emphasized care- 


these 


detailed, perspective 


French 


fully painted 
was 


late 


decoration 
the 


scenery. stage 


dominated for two decades by 
Bérard, whose grandiose in 


and 


Christian 
ventiveness in the use of baroque 
rococo motifs on painted wings and 
drops imparted a sense of fantasy and 
a kind of magical theatricalism to French 
décor. Only two of his settings, those 
for The Madwoman of Chaillot (1948) 
and L’ecole des Femmes (1951) were 
seen on Broadway, but his work is still 
a major influence, particularly on de- 
signers for ballot 
Other European designers working in 
New York since World War II are 
Wolfgang Roth and Leo Kerz both of 


whom have had opportunities to do im- 


and musical shows. 


portant plays. Roth designed a number 


of repertory productions in 1946-1947 
and the Porgy and Bess which toured 
1953. Kerz planned func- 
Katherine Cornell's 


Europe in 


tional sets for 


ad 

pe 

a 

Patan 
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Antony and Cleopatra (1947) and has 


lighted many shows by other designers. 


After Rudolf 


manager in 


sing became general 
the 


Opera Company restaged many of the 


1950, Metropolitan 
familiar operas with new settings by 
several designers who had done ‘little 
jroadway work. Among these 
have been Horace Armistead, Charles 
Elson, and Rolf Gérard. None of these 


remountings has been as experimental 


prey ious 


or unconventional as those of recent 


Europe an opera productions. In fact, 


they have been conservative even by 


Besides 
The 
(1953), Armistead has 


Broadway standards of design 


painted perspective scenery for 
Rake’s Progress 
designed the Broadway productions of 
Menotti’s The Medium (1947) and The 
Consul (1950), Regina (1949) and colon 


ial settings for Arms and the Girl (1950). 


For the Metropolitan Opera in 1954 
Elson did a refurbished and simplified 
Norma and a samewhat unfunctional 
permanent unit for Don Giovanni, with 
a long, curving ramp. Each year since 
1946 he has designed several interior 
sets for Broadway shows. A major share 
of the new Metropolitan productions 
has been designed by Gérard. Among 
these Don 


(1950), a pleasant Fledermaus (1950), 


have been a severe Carlos 
unobstrusive sets for Aida (1951) and 
Carmen (1951), and a pretty Cost Fan 
Tutte (1952) in a delicate scale lost on 
the huge Metropolitan stage. In 1953 
Gérard conceived a romantic neo-gothic 
Faust with nineteenth-century costumes 
and also designed a subdued La Bo- 
héme. Though more three dimensional 
and less detailed in design and more 
attractive in color, all of these produc- 
tions represent compromises with old 
staging 


fashioned, traditional 


methods. Gérard has done period set- 


opera 


tings for Broadway productions of That 
Lady (1949) and The Strong are Lonely 
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(1953). Eugene Berman (Rigoletto, 
1951; La Forza del Destino, 1952; The 
Barber of Seville, of the 
the style in 
painting, is the most important artist 
the Metropolitan. 


1954), one 


founders of neo-romant 
now designing for 
Unfortunately, his beautiful drawings 
lose much of their unique quality when 
transferred to the huge Opera House 
stage, 


\ phenomenal growth in the popu- 
larity of ballet has taken place since 
World War II, and Ballet Theatre and 
the New York City Ballet have employed 
such outstanding artists as Berman, 
Tchelitchew, Chagall, Oliver Smith, and 
Most of the ballets 


been set with the customary wings and 


Mielziner. have 
drops which serve the requirements of 
dance, but because of present day pro 
duction costs, scenery in many cases has 
been reduced to neutral draperies. Some 
of the best designs for American ballet 
companies were done during the war, 
ballets 


the repertory and are repeated each 


and since successful remain in 
year, audiences continue to have oppor 
tunities to enjoy the splendors of Ber- 
man’s permanent unit for Romeo and 
Juliet (1942), which illustrates not only 
also 
his mastery of scenic technique. Miel- 
ziner’s Pillar of Fire (1942), Chagall’s 
whimsical Firebird (1945), and Smith's 
red, white, and blue Fancy Free (1944) 


his stature as a creative artist but 


are notable ballet designs still to be 


seen from time to time. 


It is apparent that this ten year period 
since the close of World War II has seen 
a continuing emphasis upon realism in 
playwriting, and it is only occasionally 
that Jones with The Iceman Cometh, 
Mielziner in Death of a 
Horner with Me and Molly, or Elder in 


Salesman, 


Take a Giant Step is able to make of 
the setting 
than a dull exercise in interior decorat- 


realistic something more 
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ing. Perhaps designers cannot be ex 
pected to be more imaginative than the 


productions which they design. 


A source of new inspiration in Euro 
pean stage decoration has been the com- 
missioning of designs from famous ar 
tists such as Picasso, Dufy, or de Chirico 
John Piper 
Henry With 


exceptions this has not been possible in 


on the continent o1 and 


Moore in England. some 
the Broadway theatre because of union 
rules. It is not worthwhile for a success 
ful easel painter to take the difficult 
examinations and pay the large dues re 
quired before he can design a Broadway 


The the 


union, which is not entirely 


production. argument of 
a valid one, 
is that an easel painter is not technically 
handlle the 


Broadway 


competent to problems of 


designing a show. 


In recent years even the musical stage 
and the ballet have been hesitant about 
because of 


experimenting, principally 


the astronomical costs of the many sets 


for a multi-scene show and the number 
of costumes for a large cast. Younger 
artists often have difficulty in obtaining 
commissions to do musicals because pro 
ducers prefer an experienced designer 
whose previous work guarantees a safe, 
unexperimental lay out which allows 
for the many revisions and rewritings to 


which musicals are usually subject. The 
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statement is often made that Broadway 
possesses a group of talented designers 
second to none, and there is little doubt 
about the technical excellence of Ameri- 
the eco- 


can productions. If some of 


nomic problems involving unions and 


real estate interests can be solved, and 


if a subsidized theatre ever becomes 
possible in the United States, Ameri- 
can scenic artists may be expected to be 
as daring as contemporary designers are 
in the state supported European the 
The fact that at least a full- 


or part time positions are available in 


atres. few 
designing for television may encourage 
more young people to enter scene de 
sign and result in the introduction of 


some fresh ideas into Broadway stage 
decoration 
Finally, it should be noted that 


through the centuries professional play 
wrights have written for existing the- 
atre buildings. It seems clear that until 
Broadway theatres are constructed with 
forestages, wrap around stages, or arena 
stages, and building codes and fire laws 
are revised to make such construction 
legally possible, most playwrights will 
continue to write for the three-hun- 
dred-and-fifty-year-old proscenium stage. 
Hence, until such new theatres are built, 
Broadway designers will continue to be 
restricted by the limitations of this pro- 


scenium stage. 


‘Taste and Mystery and Fancy 


What is needed to attract the public is a ban on the newfangled interior 
decorators and designers with their ideas of “taste” that have made our theatres 
more suitable to medical society meetings and women’s club affairs than to the 
adventure into mystery and fancy they once were. And with the ban a return to 
the tasteless but infinitely provocative boys with their gaudy brushes and pails of 
crimson paint. Let us have the grand old atrocities back again, the kind of play- 
houses we had when the theatre was in its heyday, and the boodle will duly 
return to the box-office. Yet when critics, both professional and lay, exert them- 
selves to diagnose the current theatre's financial ills, they prefer to overlook such 
perfectly obvious things and instead devote themselves to arguments that, while 
superficially convincing, miss the mark.—George Jean Nathan, The Theatre 
in the Fifties (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1953), p. 5. Quoted by permission. 
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A NEW THEORY OF TRAGEDY: 
A DESCRIPTION AND EVALUATION 


JAMES H. CLAY 


‘Twelve years ago Susanne K. Langer 


wrote of a new generative idea “within 
which lies the germ of a complete re 
life, to action.” 


orientation to art, to 


The idea concerned “symbolic transfor 
mation,” and her book on this subject 
is called Philosophy ina New Key. 

In that book Langer observed that the 


theory of symbolism there developed 


should lead to a very far-reaching crit 
ique of art. In 1953 that theory of art 
appeared in another book by Langer, 


I he 


more recent work contains three fascinat 


this one called Feeling and Form 


ing chapters which define in turn, dra 
ma, comedy, and tragedy. I have checked 
her concept of tragedy against eight of 
Shakespeare’s plays. The theory appears 
to me substantiated by Titus Andron 
cus, Romeo and Juliet, Julius Caesar 


Hamlet, Othello, King Lear; the 


theory fits Coriolanus only in part, and 


and 


Macheth raises special problems which 
cause me to defer judgment on it. What 
follows here is a description of the the 
ory and its implications, an analysis of 
King Lear as a sample of what can be 
done with such a theory, and some gen 


cralizations about its value. 


James H. Clay is an Assistant Professor of 
Drama at lowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls 

1 New York, 1948, flyleaf 


2New York, Charles Scribner's Sons 


I 
Langer’s definition of drama is merely 


one product of a carefully constructed 


theory built upon premises stated in the 
first pages of Philosophy in a New key 
Phe whole argument is thus cumulative, 


and Feeling and Form is but a sequel 


to the earlier book, so that to under: 


stand thoroughly its chapters on drama, 


one must have traveled the whole of the 


system. It is impossible to present her 


theory of drama adequately in short 


statement; this must be considered when 
reading the following summary, which is 
part paraphrase and part quotation 
Philosophy in a New Key evolves a 
definition of art as the creation of forms 


symbolic of human feeling. Feeling and 


lorm examines the specific referends of 


symbolic projection which characteriz 


and determine various modes of art 


Architecture, music, dance—each is said 


to be a symbolic form, the mode of 


which is determined by some basic ab 


straction peculiar to it. 


Ihe basic abstraction of drama is the 


act (any human response, physical ot 
mental) which springs from the past, but 


is directed toward the future, and is 


. 
great with things to come. 


An act, whether instinctive or deliberate, is 


normally oriented toward the future. Drama, 


though it implies past action (the “situation’) 
moves not toward the present, as narrative does, 


but toward something beyond; it deals es 


sentially with a commitments and consequences 


This future, which is made before our 


eyes, gives importance to the very beginnings 


of dramatic acts, ie., to the motives from which 


the acts arise, and the situations develop the 


making of it is the principle that unifies and 


continuum of stage action. It 
that the theatre 


moment; but it 


organizes the 


has been said repeatedly 


creates a perpetual present 


is only a present filled with its own future that 


is really dramatic 4 sheer immediacy, an im 


perishable direct experience without the om 


inous forward movement of consequential ac 


tion, would not be so 


In drama the sense of destiny is para 


mount, It is what makes the present action 


seem like an integral part of the future, how 


beit that future has not unfolded yet. The 


reason is that on the stage, every feeling be 


traved by voice or look is determined by the 


total action of which it is a part—perhaps an 
embryonic part, the firs hint of the motive 
that will soon gather force This tension 
between past and future, the theatrical “pres 


ent moment,” is what gives to acts, situations 


the peculiar intensity known as “dramatic 


quality 


Drama is poetry in the mode of action 
it is history coming 


knowable, predictable future is 
given only to man. A lower animal may 
recognize danger, act, and so save him 
self; but, this is the recognition of some 
merely imminent event, and his sense of 
self-preservation is probably the act of 
avoiding pain; only man, by virtue of 
imagination knows that 


memory and 


someday he will die. This enables him 
to conceive of life as a span with a defi 
nite end. In this conception, with a defi 
that 


end, the future is predetermined and 


nite awareness there will be an 


chance is only incidental. 


no matter how people contrive to become 
reconciled to their mortality, it puts its stamp 
The 
limitation of life gives form to it and makes 


on their conception of life known 


it appear not merely as a process, but as a 


8 Langer, Feeling and Form, pp. 907-408 
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career of the individual is var- 


I his 


iously conceived as “calling,” the attainment of 


career 


an ideal, or self-realization. The last of these 
designations is the most illuminating 
because it contains the notion of a limited 


potential personality given at birth and “real- 


ized,” or systematically developed, in the course 
of the subject's total activity 

Destiny viewed in this way, as a future 
shaped essentially in advance and only in 


cidentally by chance happenings is Fate; and 
Fate is the “virtual future” created in tragedy 


Tragedy is the image of Fates 
Ihe drama has been defined as “his- 
tory coming,” the image of the future. 
Tragedy has been defined as the image 


of the known future. What of the un- 


known future? In life both attributes 
of the future exist: the foreknown, 
death—and the unknown, existence, 


which extends unpredictably into the 
realm of chance and accident. 

Fate is frequently discussed with ref 
erence to Greece where, as Langer points 
out,® the term is used to include not only 
the Fate of predestiny just now defined, 
but also the idea of Fate as the will of 
supernatural powers which is spontan 
eous and arbitrary. ‘The latter is really 
Kismet; it is what a person encounters 
in the realm of chance; it is the future 
of the unpredictable, and Langer calls 
it Fortune. 

The future then, is both knowable, in 
that death is inevitable, and unknowable 
in that the pattern of existence prior to 
death is apt to be chaotic. Both concep- 
tions usually exist mixed together and 
under the same name. Langer cites, for 
example, the Greek idea of oracular Fate 
coexisting with the three “Fates” who 
spin out human lives and end them 
where and when their whims dictate. 

Although the term Fate is usually ap- 
plied indiscrimately to both the chance 
and predetermined aspects of the future, 
these aspects are significantly different. 


4 Langer, Feeling and Form, p. $33. 
Ibid., pp. $53°$54- 
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Ill 


(To protect the reader against false 
impressions, I call attention to the fact 
that in this section I have added my own 
illustrations to a paraphrasing of Lan- 
ger’s exposition. Some implications of 
the theory which, though obvious, do 
not actually appear in Langer are iden- 
tified here and in the rest of the essay 
by footnotes.) 


It must be understood that tragedy 
defined as a symbolic projection of Fate 
does not mean that tragedy is about 
Fate; it means that, regardless of the 
subject matter, the entire form of the 
work, the significant structural form, is 
the image of Fate. The drama can be 
about whatever the author pleases, but 
if it is a tragedy, the movement will be 
like Fate; that is, it will exhibit the 
characteristics of a known, hence limited 
future. Its action will be like that of 
human life; it will possess growth, ma- 
turity, and ultimate exhaustion. “Tragic 
action has the rhythm of natural life 
and death, but it does not refer to or il 
lustrate them; it abstracts their dynamic 
form and imprints it on entirely differ 
ent matters.” 

Understanding that life’s being lim 
ited is the cause of our conception of 
life as a career, and conceiving of Fate 


as a sense of life's predestined end, 


61 had felt that something like this must 
be true before reading Langer. It is interesting 
to compare Kitto’s view of Greek tragedy written 
several years before Langer’s general aesthetic 
the material will not explain 
the form of the work. There is something 
deeper that does this, something apprehensive, 
not dogmatic, something as intuitive as that 
whatever it is, which moves a composer or 
painter to activity. . . The ‘meaning’ con 
tained in many a dramatic speech or chorus may 
be as direct as the ‘meaning’ of a passage in 
Aristotle's Ethics, but that ‘meaning’ which 
alone will explain the form of the play is 
something more akin to the ‘meaning’ of a 
Rembrandt or of a Beethoven sonata.” H.DF 
Kitto, Greek Tragedy (London, 1939), pp. V 
VII, preface 

1 Langer, Feeling and Form, p. 360 


24) 


it follows that any symbolic expression 
of this must create an image of fulfill- 
ment and finality. Thus, tragedy is a 
closed form. The last scene of a tragedy 
is not merely the establishment of bal 
ance; it marks an absolute terminus, to 
which a sequel is unthinkable. 


The commanding form of tragedy is 
that of a single cycle, of life ending 
finally in death. Whatever subject mat 
ter is chosen for a tragedy, this com 
manding form must find expression in 
it. Obviously, the choice of subject or 
theme will vary in its capacity to express 
the commanding form. Certain thematic 
materials may be expected to suit the 
basic abstraction ideally. Such indeed, 
are the familiar ethical and philosoph 
ical themes of tragedy, which are “nat 
urals” for the form. The expression of 
fulfillment and finality is most easily 
objectified in the actions of a man who 
struggles, meets, and accepts something 


as serious as death. 


The tragic mode, being a symbol of 
Fate, is an abstraction of a measured 
cadence in which the end is implicit 
from the very beginning; the basic ab 
straction expresses finality from the 
start: life predestined to end. Therefore, 
limits must be expressed in the subject 
matter which make implicit the finality 
of the pattern, When the actions of a 
single individual are used to make an 
image of Fate, those actions must ex 
press at the very beginning the limita 
tions which presage an ultimate end 
Thus, in tragedy, the underlying ab 
straction of Fate automatically creates 
a protagonist with limits. This is what 
is recognized superficially as “the tragic 
flaw” and is conceived of only in terms of 
moral value when, in actuality, the 
“flaw” must also be considered as a prod 
uct of the commanding form in order 
to be fully understood. The Devil him 


self might write a tragedy glorifying 
vice, but the Fate-abstraction would still 
produce a protagonist with limitations; 
in this case, the “flaw” would have to be 
virtue. However, one should notice that 
only his devotees could take the play 
to be a tragedy. 

Our sense of life as a limited thing 
is made up of characteristic emotional 
evaluations which are a part of the Fate 
abstraction. That is to say, the abstrac 
tion is not merely expressive of just any 
complete cycle, but of a span in which 
an existence of a certain magnitude 
comes to an end. ‘To most people death 
is to be avoided because it is somehow 
less pleasant than life. Were the positive 
values of life insufficient to create a neg 
ative evaluation of death, the comfort 
ing notion of a life career, of growth, 
maturity and accomplishment, would 
Death little ter 


would be no 


not exist, would hold 


ror; there cause to con 
ceive of life as anything more than a 
mere process of being. Fate and traged) 
would be unknown.® Predictably, then, 
an abstraction of the life-death concept 
as it generally exists will extract th 
essential magnitude of life in its rela 
tionship to death; the abstraction will 
be not just any measured cadence, but 
the factors of its 


a measure in which 


existence and of its cessation mutually 
create each other's significance. Death 
makes life important; the value of life 
makes death important. This is a com 
manding principle of the Fate-abstrac 
tion, and when it is expressed in the 
actions of a man, the tragic protagonist 
of “high estate” is the result, 


Again this is the consequence of the 


Sit follows then that a sufficiently strong 
emphasis on an after-life would preclude the 
tragic feeling. One thinks immediately of an 
cient Egypt, medieval Christianity, Buddhism 
and all the countless other world religions 
which, to my present knowledge, produced no 
tragedy. A study of this might be interesting 


See Feeling and Form, p. 454. 
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commanding form, which explains why 
it has not been satisfactorily accounted 
for by the social and philosophical val- 
ues habitually associated with the 
phrase. In the tragic mode, it is inev- 
itable that the protagonist be like the 
magnitude of life that makes death ter- 
rible, and that what finally happens to 
him have that same import of death 
which gives life its significance. (The 
protagonist need not actually die if what 
happens to him has the momentousness 


of death.) To illustrate how this is an 


aesthetic principle which organizes 
philosophical or social material, one 
may consider the social code of the 


Elizabethan era which tended to tolerate 


honorable vengeance and used it as 
a vehicle in making the image of Fate 

a modern tragedy would make Fate of 
different 


no longer sympathetic to such a code. 


moral material, since we are 

To illustrate further, the protagonist 
of Arthur Miller’s Death of a Salesman 
is a person of low social estate, but this 
denotation is irrelevant to the tragic 
mode. A much more pertinent question 
would be, “Is the play somehow like 
the magnitude of life in its relation to 
death; is it like the significance of death 
in its relation to life?” For those whose 
compassion for others reaches even the 
Willie 


the person who does not genuinely feel 


Lomans the answer is yes. For 


that “attention must be paid” the ans 


wer is no. 
Other features common to tragedy 
can be explained by studying the Fate 


abstraction, but the implications of 


Langer’s definition which have been 


discussed here are sufficient for this in- 
troduction.® 

I have spoken of tragedy as if its main 
features were the product of the com- 


®The explanation of the hero's “high 
estate” is my own corollary and does not ap 
pear in Feeling and Form, 
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manding form; but this needs qualify 
ing. The process is initiated by the 
power of the playwright to register feel- 
ings. His ability to feel Fate will be de 
termined in considerable measure by 
his belief in the finality of death. Given 
a strong sense of Fate, he then must be 
able to articulate the image of these 
feclings. (It is in this sense that art is 
craftsmanship, and without practice and 
subsequent skill in the exacting formula- 
tion of the image, the playwright will 
produce a lesser work of art.) It is true 
that his sense of Fate will shape what 
ever subject matter he uses, but once 
the image has been made, it is the arti- 
fact itself which objectifies Fate for the 
audience. For the spectator, the image is 
created by the work. A full appree iation 
of this fact illuminates why it is possible 
after a play is written to see how the 
playwright constructed an image of his 
sense of Fate, but why it is impossible to 
make a formula for such an accomplish 
ment. Meaningful values accrue to the 
ingredients of an art work only after 
they have been fashioned to articulate 
some basic abstraction of feeling. After 
the thing has been made, it is possible 
to analyze, but beforehand, no adequate 
prescription can be made. I will now 


discuss King Lear as an image of Fate. 


IV 

It is reasonable to suppose that the po 
litical meaning of this play originally 
carried more weight than it does now 
The very fact that Lear is a king must 
have given him great stature in the 
minds of an Elizabethan audience. In 
a world of Harry Trumans and Ab- 
ilene Ikes and other small town boys 
who made good while being every inch 
just plain folks, it is nearly impossible 
to appreciate automatic respect for po 
sition as such. I imagine that there is 


still quite a difference between the 


United Kingdom and ourselves on this 
score. At any rate, I find Lear in the 
first scenes to be a crotchety, foolish old 
man who deserves trouble. But, [ think 
these attributes were probably mollified 
by the greater reverence for authority in 
the playwright’s own era. I bring this 
up because it bears upon the evaluation 
of those things which constitute Lear's 
positive values, his “magnitude of life.” 

For a present-day American audience 
I feel certain that the proper value of 
the old king's life would have to develop 
mostly from the awesome way in which 
he suffers. However, spectacular as the 
maddened sufferer is, his achievement of 
maturity or self-knowledge is scattered 
through a complicated plot, and cul 
minates only near the end. In terms of 
production I see this as a possible prob 
lem of establishing and maintaining a 
sufficient degree of positive worth in 
Lear. If such a problem does exist, it 
probably was not as serious for the Eliz 
abethans because of the then greater ef 
fect of Lear's sovereignty. 

Applied to this pHiy, Langer’s theory 
causes the concept of “internal conflict” 
to become a problem. Being alive is a 
condition of tension between the forces 
of life and death—and certainly con 
flict within the individual may directly 
symbolize this tension. However, if the 
tragedy as a whole operates as one sym 
bol, is it not possible that an “individ 
ual” in it may be composed of more 
than one character? Annoying as this 
notion is, there is no escaping its pos 
sibility if one agrees to the symbolof 
fecling approach. As I pointed out 
earlier, the theory holds that the parts 
of any art work acquire meaning only in 
combination, which is to say, the parts 
mutually create one another's signif 
icance. In other words, there may be no 
easy line of demarkation between the 
meanings of characters in a play. One 
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may recall the impossibility of extrac 
ting the melody from a piece in which 
the melodic line arises from complicated 
orchestration; the violins may seem to 
carry the theme, but when they play by 
themselves the illusion disappears and 
the melody vanishes or becomes a very 
what 
The 


thing goes through the mind like any 


unsatisfactory approximation of 


one heard from the full orchestra 


other melody, but it is impossible to 
whistle or sing it exactly as one hears 
it mentally. So, it seems to me, may be 
the case with drama: a character, like 
a melodic line, may be single in effect, 
but not in structure, Granting this pos 
sibility, the use of the word “internal” 


becomes troublesome. 


In terms of the theory in question, 
“internal conflict’ either loses all mean 
ing or must be carefully qualified, If 
the image of Fate is well put together, 
whatever conflict there is permeates the 
work organically and hence all of it is 
“internal.” In using the term one must 
be at pains to discover how much of the 
character's entity is shared by other char 


acters in the play. 


In King Lear the conflict is extended 
to three levels, all interdependent, and 
is then amplified by the muted but par 
allel action of Gloucester and his sons 


There is of course internal conflict: in 
the king himself, but one does not think 
of Lear, for all his mental torment, as 
having the deep introspective turmoil of 
a Hamlet. ‘The 
tained strife—so strongly a unit that it 


can be treated as an individual 


main unit of self-con 

is the 
family of Lear. His daughters are actual 
ly him. Between them the ratio of blind 
selfishness to loving honesty is the very 
make-up of the father himself as the 
play begins. This, it will be noticed, is a 
two to one symbol of death to life, and 
though the ratio is balanced by the fin 
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al scene, it begins with the death force 
unusually dominant. 

The projection of the family as a 
body in conflict with itself is quite clear, 
but at least twice the lines point this 
up. In Act III, scene iv, Lear speaks of 
his daughter's ingratitude, “Is it not as 
should tear this hand for 


this mouth 


lifting food to it?” and Albany says of 
the daughters in Act IV, scene ii, that 
if they are not punished all “humanity 
must prey on itself... .” 

Since the Lear family is responsible 
for the state, the theme is extended to 
the national level and reaches the broad 
est possible ethical, political implica- 
tions. Thus the internal conflict exists 
simultaneously in the individual, the 
family, and the kind of 


resonant strengthening in the Gloucester 


state, with a 
echo of the main theme. 

If Lear's inherent “death” is strongly 
set forth in his petulant vanity, the 
high measure of his life equally matches 
it in his capacity to feel pain, and in 
the spiritual kingliness which finally 
emerges. Lear meets his symbolic death, 
the treachery of his daughters, in a 
sudden collision for which he is  su- 
premely unprepared. This action oc- 
curs with great economy, and the re- 
mainder of the play allows an extens- 
ive development of his reaction to it. It 
is as if Lear had looked into a familiar 
and reassuring mirror, only to discover 
his face reflected as a skull. Small won 
der that he His 


“death” vanity and selfish 


fears for his wits. 
is his utter 
ness which allows an idealized self-im 
age of colossal proportions, a delusion of 
omnipotence in which any grave lim 
itation—like death—is an 
thought. The treachery of his daughters 


and his monstrous selfishness, it should 


inaccessible 


be noted, are all one thing. 
Under such a condition the full rec- 


ognition and necessary acceptance of 
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Fate must come hard. Yet, almost as 
soon as the frenzied reactions begin, the 
potential reward of a tragic experience 
begins to manifest itself in small but 
promising ways.’® Perhaps for the first 
time in his life the old man shows gen- 
uine sympathy when he is concerned for 
the Fool's comfort (Act III, scene ii). 
And a little farther on he pities the 
poor and recognizes their unsheltered 
misery. However, a few lines later he 
lapses again into self pity, and this 
vacillation between ingrowing grief and 
maturity continues for some time. Lear 
is poised between the possibilities of 
new wisdom and complete degeneration, 
To one not knowing what to expect 
from the play, a Lear gone hopelessly 
insane is not an unthinkable outcome 
But the king does accurately recognize 
his symbolic death. In those memorable 
lines, “. . . they told me I was every 
thing; ‘tis a lie, | am not ague-proof,” 
is the clearest statement of recognition 
Yet, the vital acceptance factor has not 
yet come, and Lear is filled with disgust 
at his newly discovered frailty. In a re 
markable expression of this feeling, he 
answers Gloucester’s request to kiss his 
hand, “Let me wipe it first: it) smells 
of mortality.” vi.) Remembering 
that tragedy is not about Fate, but 
rather is Fate in the form of action, one 
finds the referend of the symbol remark 
ably close to the surface in this line 
and in others like it which occur during 
Lear's keenly perceptive period of ir 
rationality. 


1 


In analyzing the seven other plays I ob 
served that a complete Fate-image usually em 
bodies not only the protagonist meeting with 
something as serious as death, but also ac 
cepting it. This reconciliation factor has been 
pointed out in all the major criticism of tragedy 
Our pre-knowledge of death rather demands 
such an acceptance. To accept or be reconciled 
to the fact of one’s own death is indeed insight 
this rewarding feeling is often projected in the 
protogonist achieving wisdom as a result of 
his tragic experience. (This is my extension of 
the theory—Langer doesn't discuss it.) 


yo. 


Characteristic of the rest of the play, 
the evidence of Lear's acceptance is dis 
tributed in fragments. Even while he 
is still mad, we learn from Kent (IV, iit) 
that the king has moments of quiet and 
clarity. When he finally meets Cor- 
delia, he is perfectly calm and resigned 
to the fact of his sins. He attempts no 
rationale, and without emotion offers to 
accept the revenge which Cordelia might 
with some logic, wreak upon him. If one 
accepts my interpretation of the royal 
family as a lone protagonist, then at 
this point, where Lear recognizes Cor 
delia as the one loving daughter, he 
has discovered and acecpted not only 
his “death” but his “life” as well. The 
attainment of insight and wisdom is at 
last his . . . the tragic cycle is nearly 
complete The last act provides us 
with another expression of Lear's 
achievement; in the third scene he is so 
detached from his former worldly con 
cerns that he is pleased at the prospect 
of going to prison with Cordelia, where 
together they can laugh at the ridicu 
lous vanity of the world—the very be 
havior which characterized Lear him 
self for scores of years. The real death 
or its equivalent which ends the tragic 
rhythm occurs in a manner uterly dif 
ferent, yet with the same effect as in the 
other plays. Lear dies because he thinks 
he, sees Cordelia alive; this is a most 
direct projection of fulfillment Lear's 
life has come full circle: Starting in shal 
low happiness, evolving through pain, 
he transcends both and returns again to 
tranquility—that inspired reconciliation 
which is tragedy’s “pleasure’—and dies 
in an instant of joy. The use of the 
family as an individual seems clearest to 
me at this point. The components of 
the individual represented by the daugh 
ters, at last stand in clear relation to one 
another, and are cancelled out; by this 


device the sum of the components, Lear, 
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is allowed to see the process objectified 
and having seen it has completed a pro- 
cess that leaves him victorious in death, 
so that we are content to have him end 
his suffering in wisdom and understand- 
ing. 

The Gloucester story helps to extend 
the political theme of the play by repre 
senting the ruin which besets the rest 
of a nation when its sovereign center 
the fact that Glou 


decays; however, 


cester’s tragedy is one of fatherhood 
underscores the analogy between king 
ship and fathership which the whole 
work probably intends. Gloucester’s trag 
edy is of course parallel in many ways 
to Lear's. He is presented with the death 
and violently, with 


feeling suddenly 


out premonition of it; he suffers there 


after, and while Lear is for a time ra 


tion-blinded, Gloucester is literally so 


maimed. Like the king, he dies in an 
moment upon discovering his 


the death 


ecstath 
faithful Again, 


originates in him: the opposite-natured 


son. force 
sons were begotten by the wise and way 
ward actions of the father, and the good 
ness of caring for a bastard son gives 
rise to the evil which sets the limit to 
his life. He gains the insight of seeing 
his own sins clearly, and after failing 
suicide, is calmly resigned to suffer un 
til death comes naturally. 


loaded 


popular ingredients of insanity and far 


King Lear is with the same 
fetched disguises which are features of 
many Elizabethan plays. The difference 
lies in how these devices are used. Lear's 
reeling mind temporarily gives way, but 
the exhibition of this occurs in such a 
way as to establish the tremendous ex 
panse of that mind. The permanent 
aberration of the Fool serves as an in 
tuitive commentary on the king, and 
Edgar's feigned madness arrestingly em- 
phasizes the genuine soul struggles of 


The rich 


irony 


Gloucester and Lear 
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which is obtained from the use of in- 
sanity no less commands the disguises 
of Kent and Edgar, whose disguises un- 
derline the misconceived values held 
by the king and Gloucester.“ What 
might be called gimmicks in the works 
of his contemporaries become aesthet- 
ically integrated in Shakespeare. It there- 
fore seems just to say that he has inno- 
vated nothing—but he has synthesized 
the common theatrical fare into an in- 
tuited pattern of Fate. It is something 
like the difference between High Noon 
and a wild west circus; one is an image, 
the other virtuosity—though both re- 
quire the same exacting skill in execut- 
ing individual effects. 


Vv 
The validity of any theory lies in its 


usefulness. my 
be awry, but at least I have shown that 


Some of analysis may 
this theory of tragedy allows a new and 


different approach; for that alone it 
can be considered useful, If one accepts 
the premises of the theory, then a num 
ber of interesting things can be derived 
from it. An explanation for both the 
whole and parts of the tragic form is 
possible. This explanation gives rise to 
new criteria for estimating what is perti 
nent in classfying tragedy, and new 
analytical yardsticks can be expected to 
influence interpretative activity, from 
literary studies to the direction and pro 
duction of tragedy. 

That the broad features of tragic form 
could be explained as the image of Fate 
the 


self-evident to from 


What I did not anticipate was 


seemed me 


Start. 
that the tragic rhythm develops with 


11 Trony creates an omnipotent audience and 

them to feel the import of what 
happen or what is likely to happen 
Langer’s idea that drama is an image of the 
future is lent support by the fact that irony 
and foreshadowing are two of the playwright’s 
characteristic devices. 


enables 
is to 


bog 
=) 
a 
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characteristic parts, some of which are 
that 


any one of these parts may be stressed 


more essential than others, and 
above the rest, producing differences in 
effect the 


form. In the eight plays analyzed, the 


without destroying overall 
basic pattern consists of an encounter 
with something as serious as death, suf- 
fering from the encounter, and/or suf- 
fering from the difficulty of accepting 
the thing encountered. In Titus Andron- 
icus, suffering from the shock of en- 
counter with death is emphasized, as it 
is in varying degrees in King Lear, 
Othello and Coriolanus. The emphasis 
of parts is fairly equal in Romeo and 
Juliet; in Julius Caesar and Hamlet the 
struggle to accept death is paramount, 
Macheth 


highly developed. 


and in resistance to death is 

Looking at plays in this way helps 
to clarify the relationship between sub 
ject and form. How the commanding 
form organizes subject matter has al- 
ready been discussed. The effect of sub 
ject on form can be studied in the same 
manner. Some materials are obviously 
easier to shape than others: just as the 
sensitive sculptor, carving the human 
form, allows the texture and shape of 
his stone or the wood’s grain to create 
an effect which in every case is apt to 
be unique, so the texture and grain of 
a legend or story will condition the ef 
fect of 

The 


the whole symbol, and is comparable to 


the tragic form molded from it 


protagonist is only a part of 
the center of interest of a painting. It 
that I began to 


talk 


“external and 


was bv studying him 


realize that one must be wary of 


ing about such things as 
As I have tried to em- 
the 


internal forces.” 


phasize, in a good work of art, all 


elements or “forces” are internal inas- 


much as they create each other's value. 


the characters grow out of 


In drama 
the 


protagonist and he grows out of 


§°3 


them, depending on the direction trom 
which one chooses to look. As one can 
say either that the center of interest in 
a painting exists because of its surround- 
ings or that the surroundings are so be- 
cause of the center of interest, so it is 
no more correct to say that lago is a 
function of Othello than vice versa; the 
two have meaning only as a combina 
tion. 

Viewing tragedy as a symbol of our 
feelings about the known future, death, 
makes a new basis for selecting what is 
essential to analyzing the form. In such 
a view characters are abstractions, not 
people. This calls for a re-evaluation 
of the long prevalent tendency, often 
the Stanis- 


with methods of 


lavski, to regard persons in plays as 


confused 


people. One seldom raises the objection 
that a tree in a painting is botanically 
incorrect, because it is, after all, a 
painting, and is not meant to be a speci- 
men of a tree. As long as the artist's 
tree is more or less recognizable, it does 
not usually occur to us to object that 
the tree is untrue to the laws of botani 
But 


matter, It seems not only plausible but 


cal motivation. drama is another 
necessary to investigate the psycholog- 
ical motivations of a dramatic character 
written on the pss 


like Hamlet 


Ocdipus. Underlying these investigations 


Entire books are 


chology of characters and 
is the assumption that characters are 
enough like people to warrant studying 
The 


assumption motivates critics to explain 


them as such same unconscious 


the secret of Iago’s apparently motiveless 


evil nature, and to justify or damn 


characters according to their corre 


spondence to exactly human probabil 


ities. If we regard all dramatic charac 


ters, however real they may seem, as 


parts of symbols, then character analysis 
takes on a new aspect. If characters are 


abstractions, then we are dealing with 


virtual essences of feeling; we are con- 
cerned with “people” whose characters, 


are functions of the other “people” 


around them, in the same way a note 
the 


becomes a function of 


the 


of music 


other notes in chord to which it 


belongs. For such synthesized persons 
psychological analysis as applied to peo- 
ple is not entirely in order.'? 
Interpretation must also take a new 
tack 
is created a perspective from which he 


For the director of tragedy there 


may consciously gauge the whole design 
of a production. If he is artist enough 
in the first place, he may be well off 
without such notions, just as the major 
tragedians got along nicely without Lan- 
ger to tell them what they were doing; 
but, an understanding of what is signif 
icant form in drama cannot but affect 
choice of interpretation, style, consider 
ations of cutting and emphasis—even 


the technique of influencing actors to 


give life to the play. In the academic 
world, thoughtworn care for sources 
literary influences, cruxes and emenda 


the traditional bones 


which are so gravely gnawed year after 


tions, many. of 


year become less interesting than ever 
in contrast to the more vitalizing sym 
bol concept. 


Certain limitations of the theory are 


predictable—some peculiar to it, some 


normal to all such conce pts. The special 


limitation is this: in order to analyze 


how a tragedy projects Fate, one must 


possess a considerable amount of in 


tuitive ability, the very kind of talent 
which was necessary to construct. the 
tragedy in the first place. Those who 


have too little of this ability, of whom 


will be a will have 


to accept on faith an analysis like this 


there great many, 


one. No analyst worth his salt will ac 


12See Patricia Mcllrath, “Stereotypes 


Drama,” ETYJ, 


Types 
March 


and Characterization in 
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cept anything on faith; strong objec- 
tions will be raised by those who are 
long on ability in logic and philosophy, 
but short on capacity for the intellectual 
expression of feelings, which we call 
artistic talent. In analyzing Lear and the 
other plays, it was my constant expe 
rience that one may struggle for several 
hours, even days to discover the sym 
bolic core of some dramatic element, on- 
ly to have the answer burst upon him 
to have 


suddenly, as if it ought not 


been difficult at all. One either sees it, 
or he doesn't see it, and this is not the 
kind of thing which satisfies everybody. 
Phe empirically biased mind will dis 
trust a theory which is not susceptible 
to its own brand of “proof.” In_ this 
respect, Langer’s theory of tragedy some 
what resembles Freud's theory of dreams. 

This is a real potential weakness, and 


Like 


sex based approach, it can be made to 


it must be held in mind. Freud's 
work with such amazing scope that one 
feels the need for caution. With a little 
imagination a person can see a sex sym 
bol in almost every object under the 
mention the round warm 


sun-——not to 


mother sun itself. It is dangerously easy 
to read in meanings under the Freudian 
Likewise, it seems possible to 
Fate 


dramas 


view. 


read into dramatic elements or 


whole which may not possess 


such meanings except for the clever 


analyst. 


There is one more problem with 


which I wish to deal. In order to make 
the point, I have stressed that the sig- 
nificant form of tragedy is different from 
its content. This is true, but I found 
in all the plays important lines about 
the death feeling. Although these lines 
do not change the main fact that tragedy 
about anything as long as the 


vet 


can be 
rhythm is imprinted on it, 
the death 


tragic 
such literal expressions of 
feeling left me thinking that not every 


q 
= 
abe 
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necessary thing had been said about the 
relation of subject to tragic form. / 
have come to believe that in tragedy 
there exists between form and subject a 
closer fusion than in any other mode of 
art. 

It is easy to see that the painter's sub 
ject matter is limitless within the visual 
world, likewise with the musician, whose 
tonal scales begin arbitrarily in the in- 
finite possible degrees of audible sound. 
But the knowable future—death—which 
is the commanding feeling of tragedy, 


qo”, 


is also the thing which causes all our 
characteristic concern with morality. A 
truly deathless life would have no reason 
to be moral, and the truth of this, 
metaphorically expressed in the story 
of Adam and Eve,"* explains the pe- 
culiar relation of subject to form in 
tragedy. There, as probably nowhere 
else, the moral subject matter and the 
meaning of the whole symbol spring 
from one source, death—man’'s destiny. 


18G. B. Shaw develops this extensively in 
Back to Methuselah 


The Why of Manifestoes 


A bad artist almost always tries to conceal his incompetence by whooping 
up a new formula. Hence Dadaism, Vortism, and all the rest of that sort of 
buncombe. No really good new formula, it must be obvious, has ever come out 
of a bad artist—which is to say, out of an artist who could not do good work 
within the old formulae. Among the so-called “modern” musicians, the only 
ones worthy of any respect are those who have proved their right to be revolution 
aries by writing sound fugues. Among the advanced poets who now bray in every 
cellar the only genuinely amusing ones are those who have sound sonnets behind 


them. The rest are frauds—and bores 


H. L. Mencken, A Mencken Chrestom 


achy (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949), p. 564. Quoted by permission 
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FOR THE INTEGRATION OF TELEVISION, 
SPEECH, AND DRAMATIC ARTS 


H. CLAY HARSHBARGER and W. R. REARDON 


Of the universities which have a tele- 
vision center, very few have integrated 
that center in the department of speech 
arts. Perhaps a certain 
the 


speech and drama departments to claim 


and dramatic 


reluctance on part of established 
as their own the frustrating, gangling, 
and expensive child that was educational 
television in its formative years may ac- 
count for a part of this discrepancy. 
Perhaps more positive action by journal 
ism, extension, and public relations de 
partments accounts for 
Whatever the 


have been for our present national situ 


an even greater 
measure reasons may 
ation relative to the position of educa 
tional television in our universities, the 
time is certainly appropriate for a close 
assessment of the mutual dependence of 


television, speech, and dramatic arts 


Granting that the primary function of 
the university is to provide the oppor 
tunity for a broad liberal education, the 
very existence of a department of speech 
ind dramatic arts, or a television center, 
indicates the tacit acce ptance of second 
iry functions to which the university is 
Broadly 
functions are aligned in terms of the 


committed, speaking, these 


H. Cla 
Chairman of the 
Dramati« 
histor 
Speech and Dramatic Arts of 
of 


Harshharger is the ne appointed 
Department of Speech and 
irts of the State of lowa 
Reardon is assistant professor of theatre 
and playwriting in the Department of 
The State Uni 


University 


versity 


The 
strength of the university is dependent, 


students’ prospective careers. 
in some degree, on its ability to adjust 
to the changing needs of its students. 
This does not mean, of course, that the 
university deserts its primary function 
and becomes a trade school, but rather 
that the university is capable of a fair 
degree of flexibility in coordinating both 
the primary and secondary functions. It 
is with these secondary functions that 
we are primarily concerned in this ar- 
ticle. 

At the risk of over-simplification, it 
that these secondary func 


would seem 


tions with reference to speech and 
drama fall into three broad categories: 
a grounding in techniques in speech and 
drama which will prepare the student 
for more intensive professional work in 
i variety of fields such as a lawyer, an 
tor, a writer, a politician, a salesman 
or technician; a more intensive 
grounding in speech and drama for the 
tudent who aspires to teach on the 
primary, elementary, or secondary lev- 
els: a thorough grounding in techniques 
in speech and drama for those who will 
be teaching on the level of higher edu 
cation. This latter group must be pre 
sented with a full opportunity to de 
velop research abilities in both the tra 
ditional methods of research and_ the 
newest methods of exploration in expe- 


rimental areas 
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FOUNDATION FOR INTENSIVE 


PROFESSIONAL ‘TRAINING 
the relations of this 


area to students in speec h and dramatic 


If we consider 


arts, it is obvious that the number of 
positions available in television for ac- 
tors, designers, technicians, writers, and 
production personnel when viewed 
against those available in the legitimate 
theatre render it sheer obstinacy on the 
part of the speech and drama depart- 
ment to ignore the immediacy of the 
demands of television. Our traditional 
academic caution in accepting new areas 
of study (witness the long battle for de- 
partmental status on the part of speech 
and drama itself) can only work an in 
justice to the students if adhered to in 
this instance. As its growth since 19450 
attests most grandiloquently, no media 
has ever expanded with the rapidity of 
traditional caution 


television—and our 


must be tempered by this fact. To rea- 
lize that the students’ best opportunities 
for a start on their careers may be 
through the avenue of television, and 
then to fail to familiarize them with this 
avenue, is almost criminal in its blind 
ness 

Faced with a lack of cooperation on 
the part of the department of speech and 
dramatic arts, some universities have set 
up special television centers with little 
or no academic. status. 


Although this 
may at least permit the student to fa 


miliarize himself with the medium, it 


has its obvious academic drawbacks. 
Again, the villain in the piece is the 
speech and dramatic arts department 
It is not fulfilling its function. 

kind be 


tween television and theatre. The writer, 


[here is no distinction in 


the actor, the designer, the production 


staff—all work with the same principles 


in both media. The adjustments that 


must be made are not adjustments of 


‘The theatre 


kind but solely of degree 


trained student who approaches a tele- 
vision studio for the first time may be 
awed at the presence of so many buttons 
But he 
conquers any feeling of awe, and, by his 


and expensive machines. soon 


theatre training, he assumes a mastery 
over the machines. If it is a dramatic 
show, he directs for the dramatic ele- 
ments of the conflict, and not for pretty 
pictures that are secondary. In non-dra- 
matic shows, he starts to utilize all that 
he has learned of design, lights, and 
staging to enhance his production, Com- 
back 


the 


ing to television with proper 


ground, he quite readily learns 


necessary adjustments which he must 


‘The 


sion student has a much more difheult 


make. non-theatre-trained televi 


task. He, too, can learn the use of the 
machines, but his learning process 1s 
impeded by a lack of basic focus as to 
what he actually wishes to do with the 
machine, Being, perhaps, illiterate in 
certain basic theatre principles, he must 
struggle harder even to realize the po 


tentials in the equipme nt 


In a day when skyrocketing enroll 
ments and a shortage of teachers force 
us to an intensive consideration of cur 
riculum problems, it seems ridiculous 


‘The 


staff which must spend its time teach 


to duplicate courses television 
ing basic principles of theatre and drama 


that should have been absorbed in be 
ginning courses in stagecraft, interpreta 
tion, acting, and writing, is placed at a 
distinct disadvantage in fulfilling its own 


task 


justments to 


the teaching of the degree of ad 


those basic principles. If 
it gets students without theatre training 
it has no alternative, if any standard of 
quality is desired at all, but to take the 
time to teach those basic principles, 
thereby falling short in the accomplish 


Thus 


drama department has a duty which it 


ment of its own objectives the 


must assume, not only to the students 


404 


themselves, but also to the tax-payers or 
individuals contributing to the support 
of the institution—the teaching of thea 
tre for television. 

Obviously, a drama department which 
has been functioning very smoothly for 
many years may quite understandably 
view the addition of duties towards tele 
vision a8 an almost cataclysmic catastro 
phe in its way of life. Naturally there is 


upheaval—but this upheaval can be 


minimized by sound organization on the 
level 


administrative Pre-planning for 


use of staff, for coordination of course 


sequences, for actual productions, for 
averting disastrous paralleling can al 
leviate the transitional pains to the point 
of virtual elimination. ‘The preceding 
point must not be oversimplified, how 


I he 


the coordination 


evel administrative mind behind 


needs a sound feeling 


for organization or chaos can result 


Without belaboring the fairly obvious 
paralle Is between speech and television, 
the same inherent kinship, as is evi 
denced in theatre and television may be 


readily noted Perhaps the fastest way 


to illustrate the dire need for more 


speech principles in television is to ask 
the reader to turn on his television and 


watch a pitchman rant on storm win 


dows or used cars. In all history, the 


public speaker has never been as much 
in the public eve—which may account 
to some extent for the 


Murine 


to know speec h 


The public speaker always had 


but he must now meas 
ure his delivery pattern in terms of ef 
fectiveness for television. He, too, must 
learn the adjustments which television 
requires—but he must first learn how to 


write and deliver a speech. Coming 
from this experience, a course in speech 
for television may have some efficacy, but 
is feared, if the man teaching 


first 


not, it 
the latter 
basic principles of speech 


course must teach the 


increased sales of, 
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In a more technical capacity, the de 
partment of speech could aid television, 
which might in turn aid the speech stu 
dents, if students in experimental speech 
fields, whose services are now eagerly 
sought by the government and telephone 
companies, were introduced to the 
problems in speech and audiology which 
are currently plaguing television. There 


is a definite reciprocity inherent here. 


In terms, then, of a basic grounding 


in techniques for later professional 
training, speech, dramatic arts, and tele 
basic unity in terms of 


vision have a 


their problems, goals, and needs. 


TRAINING FOR THE PRIMARY, ELEMENTARY 


AND SECONDARY “TREACHER 


Fducational television has already 
made an outstanding impact on instruc 
tion at all levels. Not only is closed cit 
cuit televising now far beyond the ten 
tative stage, but it is also being looked 
upon as a very practical and efficient 
answer to a portion of the enrollment 
which harassing educa 


problems are 


tional administrations, Course after 
course is being offered via television for 
credit or non-credit, for general in 
formation, or for cultural and aesthetic 
improvement, In Chicago, for example, 
high school and junior college courses 
are now being offered, and there is hope 
that the entire curricula may eventually 
be available on television. 

Whether it is by means of a story hour 
for youngsters such as is offered in De 
the Public 
instruction in Italian on a combined be 


as that 


troit’ through Library, or 
ginning-intermediate level such 
presented by Ohio State University, or a 
noted scientist such as Teller discussing 
the San 


television is 


the elements from Francisco 


area, educational now in 
volved in programs which affect our con 
cept of teacher-training in all areas of 


graduation. It is involving the pre-kin 
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dergarten teacher, the elementary teach 
er, the instructor in algebra on the sen 
ior high school level—and, in truth, the 
research protessor in the farthest labora 
tory from the television station, who 
thought that he, at least, was not con 


cerned with this new medium. 


It is a fair guess to state that it will 
be a rare teacher inded who, within the 
next ten years, will not be utilizing 
television for instructional purposes in 
his classroom, whether it be through 
film, kinescope, or live presentation 
Students now preparing for teaching 
careers may rest assured that they will 
themselves be faced with the necessity 
for either doing their own courses on 
television or selecting those programs 
which they believe will be most interest 
ing and feasible for their classes. ‘The 
significance of the impact of this almost 
lightning-like addition to modern teach 
ing methods has still not struck home 
with sufficient force. At a recent Pro 
gram Planning Seminar at Madison, 
Wisconsin, sponsored by the National 
Association for Educational Broadcast 
ers, approximately forty participants and 
consultants from various educational 
television stations discussed program 
planning, presented kinescopes, and 
both formally and informally mulled 
over the problems of educational tele 
vision. The majority of these program- 
planners were not themselves afhliated 
with any academic faculties, but were 
faced with the problem of putting 
teachers on television. In the opinion of 
one of the writers of this paper who at 
tended that seminar, the most common 
complaint from that group of highly 
competent production and program 
planning men can be expressed very 
concisely. Too many teachers using the 


television medium are just too dull. 


There is no basic cure for dullness. 
Without for one moment deprecating 
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the primary necessity of good content 
flor any teacher on television, certain 
secondary aspects such as awkward, i 
ritating mannerisms, unnatural and sult 
ed deliveries, faulty vocal patterns and 
generally unintelligible mumblings, 
Sphinx-like faces and robot-like bodies 
are to a good measure responsible for 
much of the present dullness. Certainly 
the departments of speech and dramatic 
arts have a duty to television in this 
area, and to the fostering of more pal 
atable teaching via television. A greater 
flaw, however, cries even more strongly 
for the intervention of speech and dra 
matic arts departments. [his flaw arises 
in the presentation of material. ‘Loo 
little thought had been given by the 
teacher to the best possible way in which 
he could present his point through tele 
vision. Again and again, given points 
which might have been presented in two 
or three different ways, the teacher pre 
sented them almost invariably in the 
most prosaic fashion—and, one would 
guess, the familiar fashion of his regular 
lectures, An understanding of those 
clements which heighten interest might 
be of considerable help to any teacher in 
the preparation of his material for tele 
vision. If we are really to teach by tele- 
vision, and not merely record teachers 
on television, then the integration of 
speech, dramatic arts, and television into 
one department is one positive move 
which can be made towards achieving 
the goals of educational television, Al 
though it would be extremely presump 
tuous to imply that training in speech, 
dramatic arts, and television will auto 
matically make a “personality,” it is not 
presumptuous to state that some intensi 
hed training in this area will permit a 
personality to reveal itself most favor 
ably. The teacher-training program, 


with an eye to the future, should be 


aligned more and more with the inte 


410 


grated department of speech, dramatic 


arts and television, with the latter de 
partment working hand in hand with 
the various educational areas in suggest 
ing the most interesting methods of pre 


sentation for the specific material. 


‘TRAINING FOR AND 
Hicner EpucATION 
‘The television center, o1 department, 


or station—whatever its term may be 


is faced with a major problem. It may 
the 


function in an 


readily be transferred to realm of 


the non-academic and 


educational area without formal align 
ment with the academic faculty. If it 
wishes to have academic standing in its 
and academic 


university affiliation 


standing is here understood to mean 


genuine recognition by the faculty 


then it has absolutely no choice but to 


become academic. ‘Television could es 
tablish its justification for academic rec 
ognition by standing alone and fighting 
through its own research problems. Aca 
history 


demic and tradition will give 


evidence that this may be a long, hard 


battle. The other alternative is to at 
tain recognition through integration in 
an existing academic department. 
Speech and dramatic arts have the 
closest alignment with the problems of 
television, and they present certain ba 
sic features in their research fields which 
inevitably reflect the particular research 
needs of television. Rhetoric and speech, 
for example, with their long list of dis 


Har 


vard to the latest experimental studies 


sertations from the early years at 


in speech and voice problems from Stan 
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ford, Wisconsin, and Iowa, offer a proud 


range of traditional research with the 
newest experimental research to help 
television decide wherein it might best 
pursue its Own investigations in speech 
for television. ‘The dramatic arts depart 
ment offers a wide range of experience 
in the traditional methods, particularly 
the historical and appreciative areas of 
research, while holding forth the op 
dissertations in 


portunity for creative 


the fine arts. Television will find a mu 
tual kinship in problems and solutions 
with dramatic arts. Affiliation with these 
areas will bring to television both the 
staunchest proponents of traditional r¢ 
search and the strongest proponents of 
experimental and creative research whose 
help, interest, and stimulation may ef 
fectively be brought to bear on the es 
tablishment of criteria and the construc 
tion of equipment to facilitate success 


ful research in television. 

If television prefers to go along with 
out integration and without the attain 
ment of academic respectability, it may 
well find that its faculty relationships 
will remain a problem in the years to 
come. People join college faculties be 
life 
that 


way of thev have 


belief 


can best accomplish their goals in educa 


this is a 


cause 


chosen in thereby they 


tion. Persons in educational television 


will communicate much more rapidly, 
will be able to attain a greater 
facul 


ties, if they are themselves a part of the 


and 


amount of flexibility from these 


whole. It is through integration with 
speech and dramatic arts that television 


can best obtain its goal. 


The Common Touch 


With small exception, critics and actors have one big thing in common: 
neither thinks the other knows his business. The prejudice on the part of actors 
goes to such extremes, indeed, that if a critic gives one of them a good notice the 
actor will disdain it and argue that if the critic were not a calfhead he would 


have given him a much better one 


George Jean Nathan, The Theatre in the 


Fifties (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1953), p. 202. Quoted by permission. 


THEATRE MANAGEMENT PRACTICES 


ROBERT L. RICHEY 


There have been some evidences in 
the past few years that theatre educators 
are becoming increasingly aware of the 
need to include information about front 
of-the-house operations in their course 
work, either as a specific Course in itself 
or as a part of other courses. A compat 
ison of the management practices of 
various educational and community 
theatres has been made the subject of 
an investigation conducted by the Pro 
ject on Theatre and Adult Education 
Some of the findings of this investigation 
are summarized in the following par 
agraphs to demonstrate both similar 
ities and differences in theatre manage 
ment problems and practices as reflected 
in the questionnaire replies which were 
received. The report is based on re plies 
which were received from f4 college and 
university theatres and 51 commun.ty 


theatres. 


Terminology presented a problem in 
this investigation since the term “theatre 
management” has not become thor 
oughly standardized as a means of des 
ignating front-of-the-house operations. It 
was discovered that the term is used by 
some to mean the control of the total 


theatre operation as carried out by a 


Robert L. Richey is Assistant Professor of Art 
and Drama at The College of Emporia, Em 
poria, Kansas, and former chairman of the 
Theatre and Adult Education Project 


producing or executive director of a 
theatre organization, while others even 
confuse the term with “stage manage 
ment.” It is used here to refer specifically 
to the processes involved in publicizing 
a theatre and caring for the audience as 


customers of the theatre, 


The investigation touched on only 
a few aspects of the topic. Points in 
vestigated included: (a) the size of the 
theatre operation in terms of the num 
ber of plays produced, number of per 
formances of each play, and seating ¢a 
pacity of the theatre; (b) the size and 
composition of the management staff 
(c) the opinion of the person answering 
the questionnaire as to the best method 
of improving theatre management: pra¢ 
tices; and (d) the forms of training in 
theatre management currently available 
in college, university, and community 


theatres 


Phe size of operation of the reporting 
theatres is reflected in Table I. In this 
table, the first column represents the 
number of plays produced each year 
the second and third columns represent 
the number of theatres which present an 
average of the specified number of plays 
per year. The average number of per 
formances of each play is shown in 
the fourth column, while the fifth and 
sixth columns again represent the num 


ber of theatres at each level. Seating 


. 
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IABLE I 
COMPARATIVE OF THEATRE OPFRATIONS 
No College No. of College College 
of Umiv. Community Perform. Univ. Community Seating & Univ. Community 
Plays [ heatres [Theatres ances Theatres Theatres Capacity Theatres Theatres 

2 4 2 
i i 100 i 
2 2 200 7 6 
% 10 14 4 201- 19 
1 10 it { 400 5 
4 2 hot 5 2 
2 1 701° BOO 5 
4 4 i 4g 2 Goo 2 2 
10 1 2 2 2 4 

12 12 1101-1200 4 

14 14 1201-1400 2 1 
14 i4 i 1801-1400 2 
15 1401-1500 ! 2 

ib 16 1501-1600 

17 17 1601-1700 

1701-1800 

ig ig 1801-1900 2 

“0 i 20 1GOl-2000 2 

22 i 40 1 


capacity is listed in column seven, and 
the number of theatres in each range is 
the last 
the questionnaire asked for the annual 


shown in two columns. Since 


number of plays to which admission is 
charged, two of the replies were “zero,” 
audiences at those theatres being admit 
ted by invitation rather than paid ad 
mission. It should be noted, too, that 
the table 


cases where theatres vary the number of 


usually reflects averages in 


PABLE Il 
SPATING CAPACITY 
PERFORMANCES 


ON 


NUMBER OF 


College and 


Seats Available University Community 
per play Theatres Theatres 
1,000 
17 10 
2001+ 4,000 5 14 
4,000 6 
5,000 4 4 
5,001- 0,000 4 
7,000 i 2 
7001- 38,000 
9,000 i ! 
9,001 -10,000 4 
Over 10,000 i 


plays from one year to another or vary 
the number of performances of each 
play. It was also found that, among col 
lege and university theatre organizations, 
several operate two or three theatres, 
charging admission to all of them. In 
such cases the seating capacity of the 
largest theatre was tabulated. 

Table If was prepared to test the 
correlation between the number of per- 
formances given of each play and the 
seating capacity of the respective the- 
atres. The figures shown represent the 
number of performances per play mul- 
tiplied by the seating capacity reported 
by each theatre, or the number of seats 
available for each play produced. De 
spite the fact that theatres determine the 
length of a play’s run by the size of the 
community, the season of the year, and 
a number of other factors, it is in- 
teresting to find that there is a heavy 
grouping of theatres in the first three 


lines of Table II, representing up to 


4,000 seats available per play. This 


4 
a 


— 
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TABLE 


MANAGEMENT 


COMPOSITION OF 


(a) College and University 


Theatres 


Paid Paid Volunteer Volunteer 

Personnel for Full Time Part Time Full Time Part Time 

each play Same Change Same Change Same Change Same Change 
General Manager 2 5 
Business Manager 15 14 6 
Advertising Manager 8 10 2 1 6 12 
Advertising Assistants 1 2 4 8 3 16 
Box Office Manager 12 14 2 5 1 2 12 
Box Office Assistants i 15 2 2 1g 
House Manager 2 6 2 6 1 8 26 
Ushers & Attendants { { 2 14 
Office Secretary & 

Bookkeeper 1 2 

(b) Community Theatres 
Paid Paid Volunteer Volunteer 
Personnel! for Full Time Part Time Full Time Part Time 
each play Same Change Same Change Same Change Same Change 
General Manager 21 { 1 4% 2 6 i 
Business Manager 9 12 4 
Advertising Manager 7 1 is 
Advertising Assistants ! 4 9 16 
Box Office Manager { 6 1 2 4 19 6 
Box Office Assistants 2 4 4 7 ay 
House Manager 8 17 16 
Ushers & Attendants 1 { 7 46 
Hospitality Cahirman ! 
Hospitality Assistants 2 
Intermission Sales Mgr 1 
Intermission Sales Asst i 
would suggest a rather obvious tendency ported the same person performing 


for the theatres with smaller auditor- 


iums to give a larger number of per- 
formances of each play; and also sug- 


gests that the potential audience of most 


non-commercial theatres is compar 
atively modest. 
The composition of management 


staffs is shown in Table III, wherein the 
figures represent the number of theatres 
reparting personnel in each category. 
Besides distinguishing between paid or 
full staff 


the table shows the number 


volunteer and or part time 


members, 
of theatres that keep the same person 
nel in each job all year and the number 
that change personnel from play to play. 
The tabulation is arbitrary in some re 
theatres re- 


In instances where 


spec ts. 


more than one of the functions listed, 
the highest function only was tabulated 
Where there was a notation that part of 
the personnel in one job remained the 
same all year and others changed, the 
replies were counted under the heading 


same persons all year. 


The high number of theatres with full 
time general managers may be explained 
by the fact that the head of the depart 
ment in educational theatres or the exec 
utive director in community theatres was 
frequently reported as the general man 
ager of the theatre. The replies some 
times carried the explanation that the 
director or department head performed 
in 


the function of general 


addition to his other duties. Some of the 


manager 


514 


community theatres explained that the 
function of general manager is assigned 
to the president of the board of directors 
and other board members are assigned 
specific responsibility for such functions 
as business manager and advertising 
manager, The replies reflected a variety 
of interpretations of the meaning of the 


dif- 


ferences reflect the individuality of the- 


term “General Manager.” These 
atrical organizations and should be kept 
in mind whenever an attempt is made to 
outline a “typical” form of amateur the 
atre organization. 

One of the more interesting phases of 
this study is the analysis of opinions as 
to how managerial methods of theatres 
can best be improved, The questionnaire 
listed specific points for the respondent 
to check, Some persons marked all of the 


choices given in the questionnaire, and 


the majority marked more than one 
choice: nevertheless, some trends were 
evident, as shown in Table IV 

While it had been assumed betor 


hand that the responsibilities for bus 
iness management often fall to the lot of 
technical directors, the above replies 
tend to suggest that this responsibility is 
more often kept in the hands of the di 
rector. It was also interesting to find 
that the training of theatre management 


specialists was not particularly highly 
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favored. This was often explained on 
the basis of the lack of job openings for 
such specialists. 

It is impractical to tabulate the re- 
plies to the questions regarding formal 
courses and “on-the-job” training. It was 
found that there was a wide diversity of 
opinion as to what constitutes on-the- 
job training in this field. All of the 
theatres reported some form of exper 
ience in managerial operations through 
the actual participation in front-of-the- 
house operations necessary at each per- 
formance of a play, though the expel 
ience was often restricted to ushering. 
Ihe colleges frequently specified that 
some time is given to theatre manage 
ment in their general courses on play 
production. Courses devoted exclusively 
management found to 


to theatre were 


be confined primarily to universities 
where large theatre departments make 
possible the offering of courses in spe 
cialized projects. 


The 


from an examination of the replies in 


dominant impression gained 
this survey is that responsibility for the 
smooth functioning of front-of-the-house 
operations is largely that of the chief 
director of the theatre, whether he 
handles the specific details personally or 
supervises the work of staff assistants. 


The director, whether in an educational 


TABLE V 


Mrrnovs of MANACERIAI 


Meruops or THrATRES 


Fducational Community 


Theatres Theatres Total 

(a) Providing more training in theatre management and pro- 

motion in college courses for potential directors $7 33 7° 
(b) Providing more training in theatre management and pro 

motion in college courses for potential technicians i6 22 38 
(c) Providing more training in theatre management and promo 

tion in college courses for actors 1 16 27 
(d) Providing training in college courses for specialists in 

theatre management and promotion 24 41 “4 
(ce) Providing more training in theatre management and pro 

motion for all theatre workers 37 40 67 
(f) Providing “on-the-job” training in theatre management and 

promotion within each local group 42 40 72 
(z) None of these 


Sige 

= 
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or a community theatre, acts as the — practices, it is highly desirable that all 
teacher in this area as well as in the theatre students have an opportunity to 
acting area until such time as a com- learn something more about front-of-the 
petent staff has been developed and a house procedures beyond the mere cart 
practical system put into operation. It, of ushering. As the tecniques of public 
therefore, appears advisable to include ity, ticket selling, hotse management, 
established theatre management prac ind similar procedures become common 
tices in the training of potential direct- knowledge among theatre workers, more 
ors. But since a director's burden is con- and more theatres should find them 
siderably lightened by finding among _ selves operating on a sound business bas 
his workers persons who have already is and there should be fewer and fewer 


had some background in management — short-lived theatre ventures 


Rhythm circa 1600 


It was the task .. . of the actors in Shakespeare's theatre to study the rhythm 
of their speeches, with something of the care that musicians bestow upon this 
element of their art. The poet taxed their utmost resources; he asked them to do 
justice to the rhythm peculiar to individual characters—the cringing, cal- 
culating, race-proud, venomous utterance of Shylock; Hotspur’s stumbling im 
petuosity; two distinct types of Welsh lilt, Glendower’s and Fluellen’s; the con- 
trast between the febrile persuasion of Cassius and the measured gravity of 
Brutus’ hesitation, with the dry cadences of the blunt Casca as a third voice im 
the trio—the list is endless, and the individuality of speech is largely compounded 
of characteristic rhythm. He asked them also to render rhythmically the change 
of mood in the course of a scene.—-Ronald Watkins, On Producing Shakespeare 
(New York: W. W. Norton, 1950), pp. 120-121. Quoted by permission, 
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TWELFTH ANNUAL 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE MEETING 


AGNES HAAGA 


Phe Children’s Theatre Conterence 
of AETA returned to its “birthplace 
Illinois for its “Twelfth 
Annual Meeting.’ As at the first 
ing, called by Winifred Ward, the host 
institution was the Department of ‘The 


the 


vanston, 


mect 


atre of Northwestern University 
School of Speech. The 1956 conference, 
held August 20 to 24 inclusive brought 
together 412 participants from 47 states, 
the District of Columbia, Canada, Ire 
land, Lebanon, the Philippine Islands 
and Sweden. Delegates represented such 
widely varied organizations as commun 
ity theatre groups, the Junior League, 
private, public and parochial schools, 
professional companies and schools of 
art, ballet, music and drama, publishers 
recreation Parent 


churches, groups, 


Peachers Associations and university 


and high school theatres. 


While no theme was formally stated, 


one was felt and voiced: Let us take 
stock. ‘The locale and time were con 
ducive to such a thouglit. 
I 
Frank M. Whiting, President of AF 


PA, brought greetings from our parent 


Agnes Haaga is Assistant Professor of Drama 
and Director of Creative Dramatics in the 
School of Drama at the University of Washing 


fon 

1Author’s note: While assuming full re 
sponsibility for this report's interpretation, 1 
would like to acknowledge the help of the 
chairmen, speakers and secretaries who 
and notes 


many 
shared abstracts 


organization, and William C. Bradford, 
Dean of Summer Session, Northwestern 
University, extended a welcome on be 
half of the 
view of the conference program by El 


host institution. over- 


eanor York indicated some of the direc- 
tions open to CTC, ‘This report aims to 
point up some of the many questions 
asked of the delegates by themselves and 
by others, particularly the four general 
assembly speakers. 

In the keynote address—Twig Bend 
ing’ —Dr. North 
western University, set the self-appraisal 


Clarence T. Simon, 


mood that was to prevail: 
Great movements occur and changes come when 


man’s knowledge and techniques provide a 


proper framework, and there are leaders avail 


able. Fach of these new ideas and developments 
seems to go through two stages——an early stage 


which might be called a lusty infantilism dur 


ing which each new movement pushes out 


its borders, enlarges its concepts, develops 


enthusiasms but is not much given to 


critical observation and seconcly a more 


seasoned maturity marked by self-appraisal and 
loss of enthusiasm 


criticism without any 


Children’s Theatre is an established educa 
this be the 
know? What 


Are we defining our terms 


tion phenomenon may not 


time to ask: “What do we really 
are we doing? words 
or descriptions so that each of us knows what 
the other is talking about? Are we talking in 
terms of assumed processes which may exist 
as words only but which we cannot study? x 
We talk of creativity and of expression, and we 
good 


assume they are 


that 


But clinical experiments 


show expression can raise tensions and 


frustrations as well as lessen them. This is 


an exciting time to be in Children's Theatre. 


f 
pete 
zat 
q 
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Modern psychology and educational philosophy 
framework for tremendous de 
The 


just as 


have set the 


velopment first stage has been fun 


There can be much fun in the second 


Stage of maturation 


James Robertson, WI'ITW-TV, Chi 
cago, in speaking on Television asked: 
“Are not too many writers, directors and 
planners of children’s programs utiliz 
ing the two cheapest ways of ge tting at 
noise fast Reach 


the child to find his real 


tention and action? 
the mind of 
interests weave your programs 
around these.” 


WHETW’'s Totem Pole offering daily. a 
interest 


Cited as an example was 


program based on youngsters’ 
in collecting, the out-of-doors, science, 
sports. He warned lest so much empha- 
sis be placed on a program being valu 
abl Robertson 
urged delegates fo 


the TV medium); 


that it ceases to be fun. 
“put your skills to 
find 


station doesnt’ have; be ex 


work (in out 


what your 
pert critics.” 

Isabel Burger, in sharing her experi 
ences in Children’s Theatre in Europe, 
presented questions similar to those 
asked by the keynote speaker but in the 
international relations 


Theatre 


context of 
The 


having given official approval to a re 


our 
International Institute 
search project in the area of children’s 
drama, John Allen of England has sug 
gested as the first subject to be studied: 
“the ultimate value of the creative dra 
matics experience and the kind of train 
ing we could finally agree upon as basic 


Mrs that 
initiated study 


for the leader.” surger said 
John Allen 


in England and asks that CTC give its 


has such a 


support to a similar venture here 
Sara Spencer's closing address brought 
more faggots to the blaze of questions 
What do we 
this magnificent deception [Children’s Theatre]? 


Why do we think it of the 


portance that we should not only weave thes 


think we are accomplishing by 


most burning im 


wonderful dreams on the stage, but that we 


should call upon our audience to believe them 
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It is the attitude of belief that throughout all 


forward 


these years has given civilization a 
thrust and made so many unbelievable things 
possible in the realm of science as well 
as art. 

II 


The purpose of the Technical Work 
shop, organized by Nat Eek of the Uni 
versity of Kansas, was to demonstrate 
in four morning sessions an inexpensive, 
effective approach to a production of 
Charlotte Chorpenning’s The Emperor's 
Vew Clothes. For scenery Stirling Hunt 
suggested a 


ley (Stanford University) 


screen unit 


John 


(Northwestern University) demonstrated 


self-supporting — reversible 


with two-way hinges Edwards 


the usefulness of color and Cross spol 


ting in heightening fabric colors and fa 
cial contours, and the dramatic effect of 
spotlighting from behind. He presented 
two hew pieces of equipment the 
“pole-op” spotlight which can be angled 


ladder 


new ellipsoidal spot especially designed 


and focused without a and the 


backgrounds. Maurine 
Theatre of 


effective 


for projected 
Mitchell 


fon) 


(Children’s Fvans 


showed how unbleached 


muslin, dyed and stenciled, can be for 
costumes and demonstrated the useful 
ness of basic pattern pieces, in this case 
building up the costumes in layers 


Emphasizing that the technical re 
hearsal is for the technician, the group, 
joined by the stage manager, engaged 
in a realistic bit of role-playing to pre 
sent a sample production and technical 
touch the 


conference As a finishing 


panel brought all the technical elements 


together to show how sound, lights, 
scenery and costumes can combine to 
give an effective stage picture. The re 
sult was a beautiful climax to an ex 


cellent workshop 


Demonstrations in creative dramatics 


and creative projects were offered daily 


gis 


A part of the Evanston Public School 
curriculum from fourth through eighth 
grades, informal playmaking is taught 
by drama specialists under the supervi- 
sion of Rita Criste. Mouzon Law, guest 
professor at Northwestern this summer, 
skillfully and sensitively established rap 
port with a beginning group of third 
graders through a series of rhythmic and 
dramatic play activities based on ideas 


the children’s own 


associated with 


names. 


Under the experienced guidance of 
Rita enthusiastic 
thirty-five the 
them boys—were evidence that interest 


Criste, an group of 


teenagers majority of 


in creative drama does not diminish with 


age. 
enth and eighth graders in the witches’ 


Even with these experienced sev 


scene from Macbeth, group participation 
in the rhythmic characterization of the 
witches preceded solo attempts at these 
and the Macheth 
and Banquo, While evaluation with the 


human characters 


younger group came mainly from the 


leader in the form of comments and 
praise during the playing; with the old 
er students it was elicited from the 


group following each bit of action. 


‘The two sixth grade creative projects 
demonstrated what is possible with chil 
dren of this age, with two years previous 
skilled 


homeroom 


experience, a leader and a co 


operative teacher, ‘These 
youngsters were definitely ready to de 
velop original plays based on research 
correlated with social studies, science, 
mathematics, geography, history, art and 
music. That this correlation can be ef 
fective educationally and dramatically 
was illustrated in Flinor 
Rice's group in A Tapestry of the Figh 


teenth Century brought to life great men 


two sessions. 


the early history of our country. 
Ann Heekin, 
a stirring drama of man’s 


from 


A second group, led by 
shared Time 
concern with calculating and using well 
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that illusive antithesis of Eternity. It 
was during this creative play Time that 
that magic something happened—that 
breathless moment for which we sit wait- 
ing in the theatre—when the unreal be- 
comes real—when we 
laughter or to tears—when we lose our- 
At such a mo- 


are moved to 
selves to find ourselves. 
ment whether the play be formal or a 
creative project still fluid and sponta- 
neous, drama has fulfilled its objective 

to delight and instruct. These chil- 
dren had something to say and said it 
with humor, wisdom and excitement. 
The pantomime on modern man’s use 
of Time, which has made him its slave 
rather than its master, was a delicious 
bit of satire—humorous in its action but 
loaded with truth. 

In a final Acting-Directing Demonstra- 
tion Elinor Rice shared her experiences 
in using creative dramatics as a means 
of casting and working out early re 
hearsals for a formal children’s theatre 
play. Using color slides from past pro- 
ductions, she illustrated the use of lev- 
els, lighting and unit sets and interest- 
ing groupings of large casts. 

With a 


years of activity and accomplishment, 


background of thirty-two 


the Evanston program children’s 
drama still thrives—a leader in the 
field 


IV 
In four panel discussions delegates 
areas concerned 
with children’s drama. In The Grade 
School and Children’s Theatre, the 
value of having creative dramatics a reg- 
ular part of the curriculum with a su- 


delved into as many 


pervisor and special teachers was de- 
scribed by Dorothy Kester of the Akron 
Public Schools. Mildred Harter Wirt 
spoke of the Indiana, system 
where every grade school has a speech- 
drama department with one-hour daily 


Gary, 


classes for students. 


4 

a 
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The High School and Children’s The- 
atre discussion quickly became a forum 
with Chairman Wallace Smith of Lake- 
wood, Ohio, focusing attention on the 
value to the student and to the com 
munity when children’s plays are pro- 
duced in secondary schools. The group 
felt that “while children’s theatre should 
not be the exclusive dramatic fare, the 
student actor gains much. satisfaction 
in that he is recognized by his child 
audience in a way that he is not recog- 
nized by his peers in any other form 
While the growth of 


the high school student is a necessary 


of production.” 


aim for the director ... “it is no ex- 
cuse for sacrificing high standards of 
production.” Mabel Wright Henry, 
Newark, Delaware, brought in the Jun 
ior High area, describing the twelve 


vear-old as “neither child nor adult nor 


even teen-ager too old for fairy 
tales not quite ready for sophisti 
cated drama He needs a theatre 


that has not yet been provided.” 


“Volunteer service is the rent we pay 
for the space we occupy in our com 
munity,” said Barbara Foote, past pres- 
ident of AJLA, in opening the stimulat 
ing discussion on The Role of the Vol- 
unteer. “The volunteer's role is to sup 
plement not to supplant the profes 
sional.” Elements of a sound volunteer 
program were listed: proper placement; 
interpretation of the program (where 
the individual job fits into the whole); 
sound supervision (this includes an un- 
derstanding of what motivates the of 
fer of 


a job well-done was recognized as a 


services); evaluation. Praise for 


must. And yet the danger of too much 


personal recognition was not ignored 
with Ruth Lease, once a volunteer and 
AJLA consultant on creative dra- 
“hide 


the good one can do sep 


now 


matics, urging: behind an organ 


ization 


arately is small compared to the good 
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one can do collectively.” When Romona 
Children’s Theatre of Cedar 
Rapids, concluded that “it takes a pro- 
fessional to put the inspiration into a 


Gustin, 


volunteer,” a professional from the au- 


dience added that the reverse was 
equally true. 

Martha Bennett King’s Playwriting 
session progressed beyond the writer of 


the play to the director and his re- 


sponsibility to delve in and understand 


some cases the writer may say far more 


the theme and form of the play... 


than he realizes.” ‘That the director must 
like the play is essential—-a seemingly 
obvious fact 
Helstien (U. C. L. A.) expressed a pref. 
erence for new, original plays and ques- 
tioned whether the old folk and fairy 


but one often ignored. Mel 


tales, despite their universal themes, 
have vital meaning for children today, 
already motivated 


(This statement has 


letters from those who differ with his 


view.) Another controversial question 
was “Should the playwright study his 
child audience or follow the advice of 
sernard Shaw of whom one_ panelist 


le 


good plays and taking children to see 


said: (Shaw) believed in writing 


them.” 


Vv 
Directions in which CTC finds itself 
being called are readily discernible in 
the informal group discussions. Under 


the general chairmanship of Agnes 
Haaga, eight such groups met simulta 
neously with the assistance of a total of 
thirty-eight leaders, resource persons and 
secretaries, Again there was the fa 
miliar plea for more trained personnel 
and play material and a reappraisal of 
terms and goals. 

Delegates agreed that what qualifies 
a children’s play for publication is a 
good, believable, logical story of literary 
as well as entertainment value with sin 
It was suggested 


cere characterization. 


§20 


that, since there are litthe more than a 
hundred published plays available, CIC 
might assemble a library of promising 
“borderline” manuscripts for exchange 
‘The 


from Samuel French, Coach House and 


among its members. publishers 
the Children’s Theatre Press accepted 
this plan with reservations since: “we 
maintain that nothing but the best is 
good enough for children.” It was pro 
posed that CTC set up an award of the 
nature of the Newberry and Caldecott 


Awards for the best new play each year 


Most of the delegates attending Com 


munity Children’s Theatre Presents re 


ported good cooperation with schools 


and P-T.A.’s. Where plays are given 
in school time, it has been the result of 
lengthy and careful planning. Led by 


Fmmy Gifford, Omaha Junior ‘Theatre, 
they talked of promotional ideas, mas 
cots, audience discipline (no problem 
when the play holds interest), use of 
theatres, union rela 


suburban movie 


tionships (if difficulties arise, it was 
thought advisable to go to the head man, 
as he wants to maintain good public re 
lations), and touring companies. When 
have to 


members regretted that most 


be booked “sight unseen,” Frances 
Schram York 


area to perview and evaluate the Briggs 


invited those in the New 


Management plays. ‘Television is being 
used extensively—a few groups having 
produced original TV scripts; others 
televising their stage productions. ‘This, 
felt, the ticket 


theatre 


some hurt sale for live 


At the same time the group on Chil 
dren's Theatre Explores Television was 
being warned by professional television 
people that “straight drama is the most 
difficult type of program to present 
the children’s play as it is cannot be 


to TV 


transferred from stage screen.” 


Fxperts like Gloria Chandler, KING 
TV, Seattle, Judith Waller, NBC public 
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relations representative, Betty Girling 
of Minneapolis, Thomas Aldredge and 
Rosemary and Lewis Musil from the 
Chicago area pointed out that each me- 
dium has its own characteristics, unique 
“There 


are so many ideas, aside from drama, as 


problems and possibilities 


vet undeveloped.” 


Creative Arts was discussed in the ses 
Bette Butterworth, Director 
the Westchester 


sion led by 


of Arts in Action for 


Recreation Commission. She defined 
creative arts as: “an integrated program 
of drama, dance, music and the arts 


which deal particularly with space, tex- 


ture and color _ each facit a source of 


imaginative creation; each one comple- 


menting the other to form a_ perfect 
whole.” Hubert Kochritz told of a cre 
ative effort successfully undertaken by 


the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra and 
the public schools. School children are 
composing scores for plays and pageant 
... The latter involve every school de 
the 


programs, 


partment and community as well 


Similar 


well as music and drama have been cre 


including dance as 


ated by the Westchester Symphony. It 


was recommended that next year’s con 


ference include two creative arts dem- 


onstrations—one with children; a_ sec 


ond with adult delegates 


The Puppet Theatre was thought to 
offer a rich field for creative exploration, 
Minus the limitation of the actor's hu- 
man form, the imagination can soar, us- 
ing shapes, forms, material not possible 
for the live stage. George Latshaw sug 
getsed that in working with children in 
this medium: “Start with a story or an 
character—oonstruct 


Work 


for exhibition but for creating illusions 


idea—-choose 


quickly—use immediately. is not 


of theatre. Play out the story with the 
puppet using the creative dramatics ap- 
proach.” Burr Tillstrom, creator of 


Kukla, Fran and Ollie (ABC-TV), made 
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no distinction between the puppet, 
adult, or children’s theatre: “If selection 
of material is governed by good taste, 
children will respond to and enjoy a 
variety of topics presented with simplic- 
ity and directness. if the puppets come 
alive for the puppeteer then they will 


come alive for the audience.” 


Phat Children's Drama in the Church 
is gaining acceptance was evidenced by 
the large attendance for this discussion. 
Resource persons were Winifred Ward, 
who will teach playmaking in the com 
prehensive drama program launched 
this year at the Union Theological Sem 
the Francis W. 
Voelcker, official representative to the 
the National 


of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The 


inary, and Reverend 


conference from Council 
group found that “the very nature of 
creative dramatics which brings out of 
the child something elemental and big 
ger than the child himself would seem 
to indicate that this type of drama and 
church teaching do definitely belong to 
accelerate 


gether.” To training of 


much-needed teachers in this area, it 


was recommended that a committee be 
empowered to investigate the possibili 
ties of a film on informal drama. Drama 
can breathe life into age-old Bible stor- 
ies but need not be limited to this area. 
William Cleveland referred to the cre 
ative play Time as a spiritual experi 
ence that would be as appropriate for 


the church as well as the classroom 


Growing interest was also seen in 


Children’s Drama in Recreation. Drama 


and recreation educators and students 


were urged to be more aware of the 


great number of children who could be 
reached through recreation organiza 
the com- 

Sadly 


The trend towards 


tions: the facilities available 


munity contacts already made 


lacking are leaders 


coordinated systems between schools and 


recreation departments should be rec 
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ognized. It may help students specializ 
ing in children’s theatre to see the pos 
the combined 


sibility of working in 


areas. Recreation leaders were advised 
to seek help from CTC and from the 
National repre 
sented at the conference by Jean Wol 
Ruth Ann Bodwell, Park Forrest, 


Theatre, 


Recreation Association 


cott. 
Illinois Community Children’s 
leader of the discussion, advised quality 
in play selection. “Quality results in 
quantity in numbers of participants and 


audiences.” 


Teaching of Creative Dramatics in 


College was the most heavily-attended 


discussion. The demand for leaders is 


fast increasing the number of colleges 
who offer training in 


and universities 


« 


this area. Many delegates in this group 


are organizing and teaching begin 
ning class in this subject for the first 
time, Drawing upon the experiences of 
Minne 


represented by 


the Universities of Kansas City, 
sota, and Washington 
Ann Viola, Kenneth Graham, and Mar 
varet S. Woods 


a four-way approach to give an under 


delegates envisioned 
standing of philosophy and techniques 
1) Lectures and class discussions; ¢) much 
the 


actual playing experience to get 


“feel” of creating dramatically; 9) read 
ing in the area of creative dramatics and 
related arts accompanied by reading and 
analysis of children’s stories and poems 
suitable for dramatization; 4) observa 
tion of children of all ages in action un 
der skillful leadership. Advanced courses 
would offer students an opportunity to 
put this understanding into action with 
groups of children and under the super 


vision of the college instructor 


Farlier in the week Junior League 


delegates met for two sessions to discuss 


program and problems particular to 


their sponsoring = groups Dorothy 


Schwartz, Coordinator of Regions, called 


two meetings of the fifteen regional or 


ganizations. Thirteen reported that re- 
gional drama conferences had been held 
during 1955-56. Mrs. Schwartz stated in 
her annual report that “while no con- 
clusive result could be claimed for the 
activity of the regional groups—certain 
concurrent developments might be 
noted... a notable increase in CTC 
membership; the emphasis on standards 
have resulted in better selection of 
plays, as shown by surveys conducted; 
and there has been an increasing use of 
children’s drama in educational institu- 
tions as well as community agencies.” 
It would seem that the Regional Coun 
cil is “broadening the base of partici 
pation in developing the program and 
forming the policies of CTC.” 


A wide variety of productions were 
offered in the five night sessions. The 
Evening of Dance Theatre by Robert 
Moulton’s University of Minnesota 
group presented a program with appeal 
for all ages. Evident to the drama-con- 
scious audience was the effectiveness of 
pantomime and the stimulation of the 
imagination by simple costume, props 
and scenery that suggest rather than at 
tempt a realistic representation. A trip 
to Chicago's famous Hull-House in 
cluded Hans Christian Andersen's The 
Red Shoes, dramatized and directed by 
Hans Josef Schmidt, with neighborhood 
children in the cast. The adaptation 
was faithful to the central theme and 
plot of Andersen's story minus much of 
the moralizing and bloodshed. The 
Fquity Libray Children’s Theatre of 
Chicago offered Martha Bennett King's 
Peter Peter Pumpkin Eater. This was 
the only production to be followed by 
an evaluation, in this instance done by 
a group of Evanston children, who while 
enjoying the play felt there was much 
“overplaying’” and “contrived action.” 
Thursday night brought a “double fea- 


ture: an entertaining puppet produc 
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tion of Rumpelstilskin by George Lat- 
shaw, and a program by the Ballet Ce- 
leste of San Francisco. This unique com- 
pany directed by Merriem Lanova, is 
composed of dancers ranging in age 
from seven to seventeen years. Partic- 
ularly charming was their Graduates’ 
Ball. ‘The Children’s Theatre of Evans- 
ton climaxed the week's conference with 
The Boy Knight of Reims, directed and 
adapted by Rita Criste from Charlotte 
Chorpenning’s dramatization of the story 
by Eloise Lownsbery. Players were sev- 
enth and eighth grade students. The 
cathedral and chapel scenes will long 
be remembered for their visual beauty. 


Vil 

The conference program included 
special events and trips. Memorable 
were the hours spent at the Goodman 
I heatre, synonymous with the plays and 
personality of the late Charlotte Chor- 
penning. A tour of this famous theatre 
included the viewing of a film series 
Producing the Play, and a reception by 
Coach House Press. The enjoyment of 
supper in the garden of the Art Institute 
was heightened by Martha Bennett 
King’s singing program—The Ballad 
1 Play in Capsule. 

The Hospitality Center in Willard 
Hall, under the auspices of Ann Viola’s 
gracious reception committee, was the 
scene of nightly after-the-show gather- 
ings of performers and audience, This 
committee was augmented by local host 
esses from the Evanston Elementary 
Schools, headed by Margaret Dow, and 
by alumnae of Zeta Phi Eta and Phi 
Beta. The alumnae sponsored a gar- 
den reception at the close of the final 
production. 

\ new feature of this year’s confer- 
ence was the Record Room, supervised 
by Ann Heekin. Recorded materials 
were available for listening, and printed 


j 
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lists offered suggestions for music to be 
used in formal and informal drama. 

Exhibits were in display throughout 
the week under the supervision of Emmy 
Gifford, William Cleveland, and Zack 
York. Interest was high this year in first 
prize of the newly-created Charlotte 
Chorpenning Award, a beautiful silver 
cup. It was presented by Winifred 
Ward on the final night of the confer- 
ence to Seattle for its display sponsored 
jointly by the University of Washing 
ton School of Drama, Junior Programs, 
Inc., and the P.T.A. Council of that 
city. The exhibit depicted a program 
of drama with, by, and for children un- 
der trained leadership made possible by 
community cooperation. 

Missing and missed at the conference 
were: the Script Room; more evalua 
tions of productions; and a_ general 
business meeting to inform delegates of 
the work being done by the twenty-three 
projects committees of CTC. Tried and 
found meritorious was scheduling Board 
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Meetings the day before and after the 
conference. 


The 1956 annual meeting was both 
enjoyable and meaningful. We are in- 
deed grateful to the Chairman of 
Local Arrangements, Lee Mitchell 
and his Northwestern associates—Wini- 
fred Ward, Rita Criste and Ruth Sco- 
bie; to Administrative-Secretary, Mouzon 
Law; and Program Chairman, James E. 
Popovich for their fine planning and or- 
ganization. Appreciated also is the year- 
long pre-conference work done by our 
CTC Director, Paul Kozelka. his 
absence from the meeting, due to ill 
ness, Eleanor York admirably fulfilled 


his Evanston responsibilities. 


The 1957 conference to be held at 
Tufts College near Boston should be 
an equally exciting one—revealing what 
progress members have made in meet 
ing the many challenges and in an 
swering the many questions voiced at 


this year’s “homecoming” meeting. 
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The new season which opened in 
September after an extraordinarily quies 
cent summer is still in its early stages 


at this writing, but it is already evident 


that Broadway will have to exert itself 
if it is to live up to the expectations 
aroused by the previous season. The 
fact that these were founded upon a 


misconception will not lessen the dis 
appointment of the optimists. The mis 
conception was, of course, the impres 
sion that the best plays of that season 
IQ54°55 


than to 1945, for example, the actual 


belonged to the years rather 
Tiger at the Gates, or, to use 
title, La 


n’aura pas lieu, a piece unheeded by 


date of 


Giraudoux’ Guerre de Troie 


Broadway for two decades. 


It has also been apparent that it will 


be difficult to the 


season's first presentation, Shaw’s Saint 


rise to the level of 
Joan, which the Phoenix Theatre, more 
adventurous than ever before under the 
leadership of T. Edward Hambleton and 
Norris Houghton, presented with Siob 
han McKenna in the part of the Maid. 
Whatever 


markable 


the strict verfict on this re 


actress, whether we joined 


the party of Atkinson which found her 
performance insufficiently spiritual or 


Gassner is the regular contributor of 


John 


“Rroadway in Review.” 
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the party of the enthusiasts who were up 
lifted by her Joan, there could be nary 
a doubt that Miss McKenna_ pitched 
our theatre on altitudes of passion rare 
ly attainable under prevailing condi 
tions. And think of 
the projection of several other parts, the 


whatever we may 
production, staged by Albert Marre, pro 
vided the only memorable theatre New 
York has seen at this writing. An amaz 
ing variety of opinions concerning these 
roles in the comments of the New York 
press serves to remind us that by now 
articulate has 


nearly every 


formed a picture of Shaw’s characters. 


person 


Actors must now match the mental pic 
ture we have formed of Joan, the Earl 
of Warwick, the Dauphin, Dunois, the 
Bishop of Beauvais, and the Inquisitor, 
fact is as troublesome to the 


and this 


cast as it is complimentary to the play 


There is also another reason for the 
unsteady impressions made by the cast 
and the uneven performances of even 
McKenna, 


who in addition to straining the part of 


so gifted an actress as Miss 
Joan also plays it with too studied a 
manner in pose and voice; and that rea 
son, in my opinion, is that Shaw’s play 
itself is an uneven piece of work. For all 
its many merits, Saint Joan is both an 
unbeliever's vacation from unbelief and 
belief. Shaw 


tried to create a Joan in whom both 


a believer's vacation from 
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believers and unbelievers could believe, 
and I am not at all convinced that he 
succeeded—or that he could have even 
succeeded. His Joan is two coterminous 
persons who don't happen to be the 
same—the headstrong peasant girl who 
is the epitome ol common. sense and 
the saint who is the epitome of uncom 
mon faith. Shaw tried to combine the 
two and has succeeded in the opinion 
of most critics, I think, because they too 
have liked to eat their cake and have 
it too—that is, to be sceptical and ma 
terialistic while plumping for spiritual 
exaltation. I believe he succeeded only 
intermittently, so that it is not surpris 
ing that in the case of Miss McKenna. 
as in that of Uta Hagen, who played 
the part for the Theatre Guild some five 
years earlier, many playgoers and play 
reviewers praised the peasant and de 
plored the projection of the saint, where 
as in the case of Katharine Cornell's 
Joan one could praise the saint and de 
plore the absence of the peasant. Miss 
McKenna was one person, a strenuously 
earthly Irish country girl, in the first 
half of the play, and another person, an 
obsessed, hard-driving idealist, in’ the 
second, Matter and spirit rarely fused 
in her, and spirit itself heard the call 
of patriotism more than it heard the 
call of God. It is to the credit of Miss 
McKenna that, de spite her strained per 
formance, she managed to rouse most 
of us, as did the Phoenix production as 
a whole, despite the shortcomings of 
other members of the cast, for which, 
however, I believe not Shaw but the 


cast alone was responsible 


That in an early seasonal report we 
should have to worry mostly about the 
success or failure of an Enelish play 
written over thirty vears ago, however, 
is an index of the continued poverty of 


contemporary playwriting. And it is 
no less indicative of the general im 


poverishment of recent theatre that 
every now and then we should be 
brough’ to the highest pitch of drama 
by a “reading” rather than by a com 
plete stage production. This was the 
case a few years ago when a reading of 
Don Juan in Hell overshadowed virtual 
ly every fully staged modern play in 
amplitude and depth. Don Juan in Hell, 
however, was at least a work written in 
dialogue, an interlude of fantasy and 
debate in the larger dramatic content 
ot a thoroughly dramatic play, Man and 
Superman. This season's reading, and 
next to Saint Joan the most rewarding 
presentation of the early season, was 
Pictures in the Hallway, not actually a 
play at all but a dramatic presentation 
ol O'Casey’s autobiographical volume of 
the same name. Sensitively directed by 
Stuart Vaughan, all the “readers,” 
whether so well known an actress as 
Aline MacMahon, who played the 
mother, Mrs. Casside, or the little known 
Rae Allen, the ingenue of th company, 
or George Brenlin, who played the boy 
O'Casey (Johnny Casside), brought a 
great glow to the stage. It was the love 
of humanity-——O'Casey’s love—and_ the 
perception of human character--O'Cas 
ey's perception—that produced the glow 
“Tt was a slap-up surprise to me,” wrote 
O'Casey, “that the autobiographical 
books should appear on an American 
stage, on any stage, anywhere.” And well 
he might say so when his memorable 
plays have fared so poorly on Broadway 
Impressed with a tape-recording of the 
actor's reading, O'Casey concluded with 
characteristic generosity, “It is all their 
doing, and it is marvellous in my eves 
jut the “play” they spoke was, of course 
first of all O'’Casey's doing, and it had 
to be marvellous first in their eves be 
fore Pictures in the Halway could he 
come an event in the theatre rather than 


merely a book in the library. That the 
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work should have proved marvellous on 
the stage has been no “slap-up surprise” 
for anyone who has known O'Casey’s 
autobiographies, for they constitute be 
yond doubt one of the great testaments 
of the human spirit in our language, 
and they are the work of one of the 
three or four Wiajor playwrights the 
English-speaking world has had since 
the seventeenth century. Other readings 
remain to be hewed out of O'’Casey’s and 
it is to be hoped that the success of 
the present reading will bring back the 
first one carved out of his first volume 
“I Knock at the Door’ of last season 

It is one of the marvels of Pictures in 
the Hallway, moreover, that its com 
passionate and humorous account of a 
Dublin boy's development, of his early 
encounters with the injustice of man 
and the love of woman, makes theatre 
It does so, first of all, with its great 
swirl of me lodious and happily only o¢ 
casionally overwrought language for 
which O'Casey's writings will be cher 
ished long after most contemporary hit 
shows will have been forgotten. The 
melody changes with the characters and 
the situations, becomes gentle or bellig 
erent, as the case may require, rises and 
falls with the voltage of the experience 
evoked by the author, and vibrates at 
different rates to different situations 
These vary in tension, some episodes 
being idyllic while others are troubled 
and tempestuous. The truth is that, by 
these and other means, a dramatic life 
is maintained in a work that would nor 
mally constitute an exposition and med 
itation intractable to the theatre. The 
depressing point brought home indeed 
by our experience with this work—a 
work of by no means uniform quality 
is how much more dramatic O'Casey is 
in narrative writing than most con 


temporary writers have been in play 


writing. In his work the experience of 
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life has usually been a personal issue, 
while so much contemporary playwrit- 
ing has reflected various degrees of dif 
fidence on the part of our authors. And 
since challenge in one direction often 
draws response from another Pictures in 
the Hallway has been the occasion for 
one of the most creative jobs of stage 
production we have had in recent 
seasons. This has been a “reading” with 
a difference. Except for a brief decline 
of power here and there, this reading 
has been engrossing theatre. Each mem- 
ber of the cast was able to develop at 
least one absorbing characterization, 
and Aline Mac Mahon developed two 

a deeply moving portrait of Johnny's 
tragic mother, Mrs. Casside, and a bril- 
liantly knowing take-off on a peppery 
Dublin crone. Without ever leaving 
their place at their respective lecterns, 
the readers act out their parts to the 
life while constituting at the same time 
a formal yet by no means static pattern 
as the stage lighting picks them out in- 
dividually or collectively and softens or 
sharpens the impression in response to 


the mood of each scene. 


II 

‘The writing in Pictures in the Hall- 
way belongs to the year 1942 and its 
matter belongs to the beginning of the 
century. It is once more disconcerting 
to realize how much that makes our 
stage seem morning-fresh already be- 
longs to history. Pictures in the Hallway, 
besides, has been presented on Broad 
way as a series of week-end perform- 
ances. Even Saint Joan, despite the pro- 
fessional cast, is not currently a bona 
fide Broadway production since the 
Phoenix Theatre, located thirty blocks 
helow and considerably east of Times 
Square, is operated on a stock company 
basis. There was some valiant talk of 


bringing the show with its greatly pub- 
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licized Irish star “uptown,” but dis 
cretion appears to have outweighed 
valor. 

On Broadway, at this time, there are 
three distinctive new pieces. (I disregard 
a mishap such as the quickly withdrawn 
Harbor Lights and a success such as the 
“All-star Variety Show” at the Palace, 
noteworthy for a personal appearance 
by Judy Garland whose triumphs serve 
Hollywood rather than Broadway.) Each 
piece is a facet of professional theatre 
we are likely to encounter season after 
scason, 

The first and least impressive of 
these more or less standardized types of 
theatre is the play-carpentry represented 
by The Loud Red Patrick, a farce-com- 
edy fashioned by John Boruff out of a 
book by Ruth McKenny. The play is 
typical of its kind in many ways. For 
instance, it is ambivalently “progres 
sive.” That is, it treats a “liberal” as a 
lovable fool. The hero is a freedom 
loving Irish widower whose difficulty 
with his children, all girls, rises from 
his laudable passion for educating wo 
men. The heroine, his eldest daughter, 
greatly prefers matrimony to college, 
whereas the father holds out for Vassar 
He is defeated by his own progressive 
policy which requires him to put the 
question before the family council. He 
is hoist, so to speak, with his own dem 
ocratic petard, although his ideals have 
been adulterated in practice with some 
barefaced bribery of a pre-teen daugh 
ter, the bringing into the family council 
of an unqualified voter in the person 
of David Wayne, and some brazen fals 
ification of the age of the new voter. 

As in The Remarkable Mr. Penny 
packer of a recent season, some of the 
humor is distilled from the current con 
vention of making a vaudeville out of a 
liberal’s obtuseness in the field of hu 


man relations. His ideals are presented 
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as crotchets and his good intentions as 
legitimate objects of ridicule. It would 
seem as if the new “funny man” of 
the American stage is destined to be the 
Liberal or Radical. But the father in 
the current play is not interesting or im 
portant enough to be expected to sus 
tain a play even as a s« apegoat. Our at 
tention therefore is fixed on the antics 
of the precocious young, for the public 
is expected to be partial to children and 
to the triumphs of clean young love, 
which all good (Americans are expected 
to applaud. After some misunderstand 
ings and some easily overcome obstac les, 
Jack gets his Jill and we are saved from 
the unreasonable demands of an intel 
lectual. Since the lovers ar pasteboard 
and their foe is made of straw, moreover, 
the play must be kept moving solely by 
the maneuvering of situations no mat 
ter how contrived. And since there is 
no real issue in the play, the compli 
cations of the situation are as elemen 
tary as in the simplest high school play 

It is not surprising of course that 
sroudway's most experienced reviewers 
should instantly wag a finger in the face 
of the producers to remind them that 
this kind of contrived theatre is really 
too childish and too outmoded. Surely 
the producers must know that this is 
crude business, good enough for the yea: 
1906 but not for 1956. Yet these ad 
monitions will not hamper the hopes 
of producers in future seasons more 
than they have discouraged producers 
in previous SCASONS. And there are good 
reasons for this disregard of criticism 
One reason is that every now and then 
the reviewers have proved extraordinar 
ily kind to precisely this kind of romp 
ing through the cabbage-patches of 
cliché and contrivance and may conceiv 
ably be kind again. For there are no 
standards of judgment on Broadway, 


and even the best and most influential 
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of reviewers is likely to divest himself of 
his standards if the episodes of the play 
are fast enough or its personnel pretty 
enough. Producers are likely to be put 
off their guard by a juvenile farce after 
they have reflected on the success of a 
Junior Miss, a Kiss and Tell, or a What 
a Lafe! 


harvest of dollars from our amateur and 


all plays that also reaped a 


even collegiate theatre. They are also 
apt to be allured by the prospect of a 
bonanza for another genre-picture and 
another Life With Father. And at 
point Broadway also invariably calls up 


Coast 


this 


on that demiurge of casting, the 
ing Agent, to afford extra protection or 


insurance; for it is well known that 
there are actors who can enrich their 
plays and energize lethargic ones, In 


The Loud Red Patrick, Ar 


thur Kennedy was expected to add ro 


the case of 


bustness to the part of the embattled 
Patrick, David 
Wayne, playing his amiably inebriated 
the 


and the inetlably droll 


friend, expected to supply 


charm, which he does. As a result, the 


Was 


play escaped disaster on Broadway, and 


amateur and summer-theatre groups, 

famished for light fare, may yet make 

this elementary play one of their staples 

for a lew years. 

\ second typical commodity—typical 

rarely so successful—is The Reluc- 
Dehutante, William 


Home's brittle and thoroughly enjoyable 


but 
tant Douglas 
play. It may be designated the “British 
import” par excellence, for it has all the 
frothy 


expected characteristics—a plot 


and witty dialogue, amusing character 


subject is the hardly original one of a 


sketches, and vapid society people 


mother pulling every available string in 
an effort to marry her daughter to an 
eligible young man while frantically 
trying to stave off marriage to a seem 
ingly ineligible one. In the hands of a 


British playwright and in 


compctent 
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the performance of the English actors— 
especially in the daft nervousness of the 
mother played by Adrianne Allen and 
the cool charm of the chase-weary father 
played by Wilfrid Hyde White (almost 
danced, by him, indeed, so lightly does 
he flit over the scenes and into them)— 
the familiar motifs of drawing-room 


kind 


resist it 


weave a curious of en- 
One 


working up a 


comedy 


chantment. can only by 


puritanical resentment 
against its frivolity. For it is altogether 
evident that, like the play, the produc- 
tion, so gracefully directed by the British 
Cyril Ritchard, 
nothing at all. Since it does so delight 
fully, the 
spectator urbane, it 


theatre's adds up to 


since it makes 


feel 


favor 


and average 
exuberantly 
wins our while we let many a se 
rious production, such as Billy Budd and 
last season's Mister Johnson, slip into 
oblivion of Cain's warehouse. And since 
it is apparent that the paths of serious 
playwriting are so overgrown with bram 
bles, since the difficulties of creating sig 
nificant plays are made so transparent by 


well-intentioned pro 


one unsuccessful 


duction after another, we quietly won 
actually 


the drama 1s not 


an art. We forget 


der whether 
becoming extinct as 
for the that 


piece of work as The Reluctant Debu- 


moment even so trivial a 


tante in a rare achievement. Even Eng- 
land, an old hand at fabricating draw- 
ing-room comedies and farces, does not 
produce more than one or two such 
pieces per season. And even at its best, 
The Reluctant Debutante falls 


urably below, let us the 


meas- 
say, best of 
Maugham’'s contrivances, The Circle and 
The Wife, 


any invidious comparisons with Shaw's 


Constant not to bring up 


comedies. Moreover, success was by no 


means assured for even the present 


facile piece of British sophistication. It 


had decidedly less agile performances in 


es 
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London than it acquired in the New 
York Gilbert Miller production 

All reflections and reservations to the con 
trary, however, Broadway is sufficiently encour 
aged to take its chances with glossy pieces like 
The Reluctant Debutante and sufficiently dis- 
couraged from risking investments in the pro: 
duction of weighty dramas for us to wonder 
how a play such as Too Late the Phalarope 
manages to get produced, It is greatly to the 
credit of the Broadway managements that they 
give the writing of plays of this character many 
more opportunities than do producers in Lon 
don and Paris. The credit, however, goes more 
often to laudable intentions than to competence 

In the case of the present dramatization of 
Alan Paton’s South-African novel, a story of 
race relations that culminates in the tragic iso 
lation of a Boer police officer who succumbed 
to his passion for a Kaffir girl, the producer's 
aims were particularly. high. When Mary N 
Frank decided to produce Too Late the Phala 
rope she surely knew that it would be no easy 
job to make this work prevail on the New 
York stage. It was too balanced and too cir 
cumspect a play to curry favor with sensation 
alism or with political partisanship. But Miss 
Frank obviously spared neither effort nor ex 
pense. The tragic role of the officer could not 
have been better filled than it is by that de- 
cidedly appealing actor Barry Sullivan, and the 
officer's elderly father is magnificently played by 
Finlay Currie, a 78 year old Scot actor who made 
his American debut in this production. The 
dusky temptress Stephanie, a role requiring com- 
plex and tense character work was given superb 
reality by Ellen Holly, who also made her 
Broadway debut on opening night. There 
was not a poor performance indeed in the entire 
production directed by John Stix, who made 
his own Broadway debut as a director only a 
few years ago with Take a Giant Step. The 
settings and lighting by George Jenkins, as 
well as the costumes by Dorothy Jeakins, de 
served the highest praise. Fvery detail of the 
production was indeed commendable, and an 
especially gratifying feature was the score of 
the South African composer Josef Marais 

A consequence of the attention lavished on 
Robert Yale Libott’s dramatization, was that 
the work earned respect for everyone associated 
with the production. It seemed highly im 
probable, however, that Too Late the Phalarope 
could win its bout with the Broadway public 
Ilo do # it would have had to be a stronger 
play in every respect. Even the third and most 


powerful act left a curious out-of-focus im 
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pression. That is, the focus rested on the in- 
tolerant Boer father who utterly rejected and 
abandoned the son, Lieutenant Pieter; whereas 
the focus should have been on the young man 
himself The play was, after all, his drama 
rather than his father’s. With Pieter's collapse 
after the discovery of his affair with the native 
girl, we are left too much with the theme of 
white intolerance in South Africa that had been 
obvious from the beginning and had been ham 
mered into our consciousness in several pre- 
vious episodes. And the personal tragedy of 
Pieter, torn between a cold wife and a seduc- 
tive native girl, was itself rather blunted by the 
fact that Pieter feels thoroughly guilty in vio- 
lating the racial code. It would seem, indeed, 
that Too Late the Phalarope, which suffers 
from the fact that it is more novel than play in 
the first two acts, was weakened even more 
fundamentally by its point of view. The flaw it 
would seem, is ultimately one of conception, 
purpose, and perception, for if Pieter accepts 
the code, there can be no real issue 


One of the limitations of Broadway criticism 
is that it places too much reliance on craft, It 
assumes that skill can effect what only convic 
tion can. In Too Late the Phalarope, the be 
lief that racial intolerance is an evil has been 
presented half-heartedly and with corrosive 
ambivalence. This is evident not only in the 
third act when Lieutenant Pieter drops out of 
the play without either insight or protest on 
his part and when all that is asked for him 
by the sympathetic captain of the police is for 
giveness after due punishment. The flaw in 
conception is more obviously observable in the 
constant attribution of Pieter’s fall from grace 
to the coldness of his Caucasian wife, who is 
as unattractive a wife as any one could invent 
for a poor sinner and as wooden a character 
as will be found in vastly inferior plays. And 
the play structure was furthermore made soggy 
by obscurely symbolic talk about the location 
of a bird that has no function whatsoever in 
the work regardless of any role it may have 
played in Paton’s novel. It was altogether evi 
dent that the playwright was trying to direct 
attention to peripheral consideration because he 
had no distinct issue. 

The dramatization of Too Late the Phala 
rope vividly illustrates the dilemma that faces 
writers of social drama at the present time 
They either tend to demonstrate a point of 
view right through the climax and the resolu 
tion of their plays and to do little else-—that is 
they compose a work vitiated by one-sided and 


one-dimensional writing or they pay good heed 


|_| 
1 
| 
F 
by 


a4 


draina but lose the 
There 


alternative—and that is, to write genuine drama 


to roundness of character 


point of the demonstration is a third 


of ideas, but nobody has recently had much of 
a mind to put into it. There is a fourth alter 
native—and that is to create the kind of po- 
inconclusive- 


that 


etically conclusive drama about 


ness that Chekhov created and unfortun 
ately only he had the genius to write. 
There fifth 


and it is to tragedy out of 


is, finally, a alternative, too, 


make life's im 
possibilities and out of the impasses men are 
fated to encounter in a given time and place, 
impasses to which they tragically succumb or 
through which they must hew a path of tragic 
self-sacrifice, In our time, Sartre has pointed to 
this alternative as Ibsen pointed to it, though 
somewhat differently, some two generations ago 
It is the tragic alternative that the dramatist of 
Too Late the Phalarope seems to have sought, 
and, if this was the 
search too infrequently made by his contem 
poraries, except when Arthur Miller is writing 


But in the play that evokes these reflections on 
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case, his was an honorable 
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my part it was rather apparent that the search 
hobbled 
siderations and sidetracked by a father-son con- 


for tragedy was by sociological con 
flict only tenuously related to the racial issue 


Tragic force did make itself felt to some de 


gree in the third act, but it tended unfortun 
ately to obscure rather than to clarify the play 
It was even uncertain that the tragic hamartia 
as well as tragic stature belonged to the right 
Both the 
stature seemed possessed by the obdurate old 
Boer father heart 


son rather than by the son himself 


person tragic flaw and the tragic 


who locks his against his 


tjeyond these reflections it is unnecessary to 


go here. They have been aired at this length 
indeed more for the sake of examining the 
plight of serious contemporary playwriting 


rather than for the limited purpose of criti 


cizing an incompletely realized current play, In 
view of the record of previous seasons, it is 


nevertheless quite possible that one or two 


new plays will bring us closer to drama of dis 


before the 1956-57 season closes next 


tinction 


spring 
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THE PROMPTER’S BOX 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE 
AETA MEMBERSHIP: 

Final plans for the 1956 Convention 
to be held December 28 through go at 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago 
are being readied by our Vice-President, 
Jack Morrison. The program is exten- 
sive (both in quantity and quality) and 
promises to be one you can't afford to 
miss. If you have not already done so, 
let me urge you to mail in your pre 
registration (to Waldo Braden, Louisi 
ana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana) and your hotel reservation 
(to the Conrad Hilton) immediately. 
This will save you time and confusion 
when you arrive, although you may 


register upon arrival, of course 


I am happy to report that as of Ox 
tober 1, 1956, AETA membership to 
taled 2,250. This is encouraging, but 
far below our potential. You may rest 
assured your Executive Office will do 
all possible to secure new members (and 
reactivate old ones), but it is really the 
individual contact on the local scene 


which is most important 


May I urge each of you to consider 
one or all of the following suggestions 
1. Check to be sure that your Library 
has a librars membership (subscrip 
tion). A personal word from you to 
the librarian mentioning the ET] 
listing in the International Index to 


Periodicals can work wonders 


2. Collect student rate memberships for 
ten or more of your students (use 
either the special-term form your 
ceived in September or write us re 
questing a form for the calendar 


year). Remember, for your eflorts 
you will receive your own dues FREE 
for one year. 


Inquire of theatre teachers in neigh 


boring institutions ,within your own 
city or nearby) to see if they are 
currently AETA members. Do not 
assume that they are, just because 
they have an interesting program in 
operation. Sell them on how AETA 
can help them and how they can 
help AETA—by becoming active 
members of AE TA, 

{. Most of all, personally encourage all 
fellow members of your own staff to 
jon AETA. It is astounding how 
many active theatre departments in 
colleges and high schools have only 
one AETA member. (I am happy to 
report 100% AETA membership 
among the theatre staffs of some in 
stitutions. In almost every case this 
is due to the interest and work of 
one member on the local scene) 
Upon receipts of a card from you, this 

office will gladly supply brochures (please 

specify number wanted) or any other 
assistance you request. Remember, if 
each of you would secure only one new 
member, we would double our member 
ship! 

Sincerely, 

KENNETH L.. GRAHAM, 

Fxecutive Secretary- Treasurer 


Avignon, July 1956 

Vo the Editor 
Sitting in the shade of a magnificent 
plane tree in the sunny gardens of a 


Lycée in Avignon today, listening to 


} 
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Jean Vilar describe the ideas and ideals 
of the INP (Thédtre National Popu- 
laire), | was fascinated not only by what 
he said but by the eager, attentive, and 
intelligent crowd of young people—stu- 
dents from zo different countries—who 
followed his talk with keen interest and, 
once their shyness was overcome, entered 
into animated discussion with him. I 
thought how much American students, 
particularly those who have taken part 
in theatre activities in our colleges and 
universities, would have enjoyed and 
profited by the opportunity to attend 
the Theatre Festival at 
to take part in these international col- 


Avignon and 


loquies. The French Government of 
fers an extraordinary opportunity for 
students in these Rencontres Interna- 
tionales de Jeunes en Avignon, but the 
fact is not generally known in the Unit- 
ed States. It that the 
members of the AETA would be inter- 


ested, in behalf of such of their students 


occurred to me 


as might be travelling in Europe next 
summer, in this extraordinary oppor- 
tunity for a theatre sojourn in one of 
the most fascinating towns in France. 


Under the sponsorship of the Ministry 
of Education and the Ministry of For 
eign Affairs, the Cercle d’Echanges Ar- 
tistiques Internationaux has arranged to 
receive up to four hundred students 
between the ages of 17 and gs, in the two 
big Lycée’s of Avignon. They are housed 
and fed, taken by car to all the magnif- 
icent Greco-Roman theatres, arenas, and 
temples, to the medieval chateaux and 


Villen 
euve, Les Baux, Orange, Nimes, Arles, 


cities in the neighborhood—to 


etc.—supplied with young men and wo 
men from the French Centre d’Entraine- 
ment, who act as guides and friends, and 
finally provided with tickets for the 
nightly performances of the TNP in the 
great courtyard of the Palais des Papes. 
All this 


and the heaven of Provencal 
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charm and beauty too—for the minim 
sum of 4,500 francs for seven days—-or 
about $1.75 a day. The Avignon Dra- 
matic Festival is perhaps the most im- 
portant in the country since it is here 
that the I'NP presents its full repertory 
and usual creates at least one new pro- 
duction. This year we saw Le Mariage 
de Figaro, Macbeth, Cinna, Le Prince 
De Hombourg, Don Juan, all magnif- 
icently done with their full Paris casts, 
in the remarkable setting of the Palace 
of the Popes. To take part in this Fes- 
tival is a privilege indeed and, thanks to 
the generosity of the French Govern- 
ment, it is available to students who 
otherwise could not afford the expense 
of a sojourn in this crowded town or 
be able to secure tickets which are in 
great demand—the theatre being sold 
out night after night with many dis- 
turned 
the gate. The Recontres Internationales 


appointed — travellers away at 
have the further interest of bringing 
young people from many countries to- 
gether. Their shared interest in the the- 
atre, the discussions planned for them, 
the excursions and the contact with the 
artists and the technicians of the the- 
atre make the opportunity unique. The 
Cercle d’Echanges has also arranged a 
variety of projects for student-tourists 
both before the Avignon Festival and 
after, in Paris and on the Cote d'Azur, 
with extraordinarily low rates and op- 
portunities for recreation and 
most tempting to the voyager with a 
light pocket book and a desire to meet 
and know his fellow students from many 


sport 


lands. 

The details of application, forms, etc., 
can be secured from Mme d'Ornhjelm, 
Cercle d’Echanges Inter- 
nationaux, % Ave. St Honore d’Eylau, 
Paris 16me or from the U. S. Center of 
the ITI, 1545 Broadway, New York. 


Artistiques 


Rosamond Gilder 
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IN MEMORIAM 
Marian Long Stebbins, 1881-1956 


The academic theatre world and 
American education lost a valuable lead- 
er and a valiant worker in the death of 
Marian Long (Mrs. Elwyn) Stebbins on 
September 29, 1956. Born in Sacramento, 
December 91, 1881, she received the 
Bachelor's degree from the University 
of California in 1902 and the Master's 
degree from the same institution in 1929 
For her distinguished service to that 
institution, Mills College conferred the 
honorary degree of Litt.D. upon her in 
1934. She began her teaching career at 
Mills College in 1916 as Instructor in 
Spoken English, rising steadily to the 
position of Professor of Speech and Dra- 
matics in 1936. In addition her 
teaching at Mills College, she taught and 
directed at the Yvette Gilbert School of 
the Theatre in 1920-21 and at the Neigh 
borhood Playhouse in 1935, both located 
in New York City. At Mills College she 
served as Acting Dean of the Faculty, 
1936-38; Dean of the Faculty, 1998-99; 
and Acting President of the College, 


during January to August of 1998. She 
was for many years prior to her retire 
ment in 1947 Chairman of the Depart 
ment of Speech and Drama. Her inspir 
ing work there as teacher and admin 
istrator and as the imaginative leader in 
theatre has left its imprint upon many 
generations of Mills College women. 
From the early days of its organization 
Mrs. Stebbins was a dependable and cap 
able member of AETA, serving on var 
ious committees and as a member of the 
Council. In 1941 she was President of 
the Association and even after her re 
tirement continued her active interest 
in the organization. She was in no small 
measure responsible for helping to build 
the wide interest in the Association 
throughout the state of California. She 
was also a valued member of NTC and 
of ANTA and used her energies and 
influence in behalf of those organiza 
tions. Her friendships, both professional 
and personal, spanned a nation. The en- 
richment which she added to the lives 
of many people, students, colleagues, 
and friends, will remain a part of her 
immortality. 
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MANUSCRIPT PLAY PROJECT 


FULL-LENGTH PLAYS AVAILABLE FOR PRODUCTION 


YOU CAN IF YOU HAVE TO 
By Samuel and Doris Webster 
You Can If You Have To is a farce 


comedy particularly suitable for high 


school groups, offering as it does a var 


iety of straight and character roles. The 
principal characters are three teen- 
agers, a brother and an older and a 


younger sister, round whom the plot 
revolves, quite giddily at times and al 
The 


quickly. Mr, George Howe, a successful 


ways delightfully. story opens 


but somewhat harried manufacturer, 


and his wife must be away from home 


for several days. The servants, having 


shared a lottery ticket and won. the 
grand prize, have all quit work. It is 
time, Mr. Howe feels, that the young 


sters take on some responsibilities and 
hence they are to manage the household 
during their parents’ absence. Just as 
the elders are about to leave, however, 
a disturbing phone call concerning a 
robbery at the plant comes through and 
that Mrs 


Howe dash off without leaving the chil 


so upsets Mr. Howe he and 


dren a cent. Accused of being unenter 
prising, the youngsters, after some fumb 
ling, turn out to be enterprising enough 
They 


a tourist home 


for any skeptical parent convert 


the Howe residence into 
into menials. ‘Their 


and themselves 


success is phenomenal—for one night 


most swamps the trio 


collection of guests, however, al 


Romance, mis 


adventure, cops and robbers, and cases 


of mistaken identity—all contribute to 


a hilarious second and third act 


Cast: 5 women, 8 men One interior set 


ting 


NO ANSWER 

By Day Tuttle 
No Answer is the story of Sarah Mer- 
riam Brandon, a once great lady of the 
theatre, now revered only in memory, 
who attempts to gain re-entry to the 
Broadway stage by using a group of 
young actors and their Long Island sum- 
mer stock theatre as a stepping stone 
The stock director, an aspiring play 
wright, has submitted a play to Miss 
Brandon for her opinion and criticism. 
She 
over the piece as a vehicle for her come 
back 


members of the stock company when 


immediately becomes enthusiastic 


Her enthusiasm spreads to the 


she announces that she wishes to play 
the lead and to give the play its ini 
tial production in their theatre. Under 
the influence of this great star, all mem- 
gear 


However, enthu- 


the themselves 
all-out effort. 
siasm begins to slacken as it becomes 
that Miss 


She misses some 


bers of company 


for an 
and more 


more apparent 


Brandon is alcoholic. 
rehearsals, disrupts others, and sets the 
whole organization at odds. All of the 
company members, except the play 
wright, are ready to cancel the produc 
tion, but he refuses to believe that his 


fallen 


ever, he is forced to the realization that 


idol has really In the end, how- 
his friends are right, and the produc 
tion Miss 
Phe contrast of youth and age, of past 


goes on without Brandon. 
and present, of idealism and self-knowl 
edge make for moving and memorable 
theatre. The staging is unusually in- 
teresting and effective. 

Four interiors in 


Cast: 7 men, 6 women 


a simultaneous setting. 
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ANOTHER KATE 


By Arthur Francis Brash 


Another Kate centers around a girl 
with many of the personality traits of 
Shakespeare’s noted shrew. The Kate 
concerned in this play, however, is a 
very modern young lady. The Hawleys 
and the Wildes had been close friends 
in California, but they are separated 
when the Wildes move to New York. 
Katherine Hawley and Barry Wilde, 
youngsters in the families, had once been 
playmates, with tomboy Katherine hold- 
ing the whip over the mild and meek 
Barry. Eleven years later, the families 
get together again in New York, and 
sparks begin to fly as soon as the young 
Although both 
parents have hopes that the two of them 
bent 


people meet. sets of 


will marry, the youngsters seem 


on maintaining ill will toward each 


other Jarry has become much more 
dominant and masculine and comes out 
winner in the battle of wit and muscle. 
The sudden sickness of Mrs. Wilde ef- 
fects the extension of the Hawley’s visit, 
and her wish to be continually visited 
by Katherine forces the young people 
together frequently. When Katherine's 


former lover appears and begins to make 


advances, Barry wards him off by an- 
nouncing to the group that he and 
Katherine intend to be married. The 


lover sent packing, Katherine discovers, 
to her surprise, that Barry wasn’t kid- 
ding, and, even more surprisingly, that 
she prefers things that way. This fast 
moving comedy is good light entertain 
ment for all. 


Cast 
terior setting. 


jy women, 4 men One modern in 
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A PENNY FOR CHARON 
By Herman A. Miller 

This play presents an interesting so 
cial problem. Oliver Cromwell, a gem 
cutter getting along in years, loses his 
job through no fault of his own and 
He and his 
family are in a desperate plight. His 
daughter even tries to give up her young 
man because she feels she must help. 


is unable to get another. 


Feeling that society has broken its con- 


tract with him, Oliver finally reaches 
the conclusion that there is but one 
way out: to break his “contract” with 


society. He determines, then, to become 
a_ thief. however, are 


The 


married 


Complications, 


not long in arising. daughter 


is now about to be and, not 
knowing of her father's crookedness, is 
entirely unprepared for what is even- 
tually to happen. Oliver's own clever 
ness with gems sets something of a fash 
ion and he cannot resist the temptation 
to go beyond his original purpose, mere 
survival. Finally, and particularly, his 
close, warm friendship with the police 
commissioner proves his undoing. 
Though he has succeeded beyond ex 
pectations, it is on the eve of his 
daughter's wedding that all the forces 
against his new way of lile begin to 
come into focus and suddenly burst into 
the flame of his downfall. Because he is 
not basically antisocial, he is allowed 
to escape the rigors of the law, but 
nothing can save him from the searing 
fact that in the eyes of his daughter he 


is branded a thief. 


Cast: 7 men, plus an extra or two; 2 


women. One simple set. 


For permission to produce these plays, for general information on the AETA 
Manuscript Play Project, or for information on other available plays, write to 
Samuel Selden, Chairman, or to Thomas M. Patterson, Director, Box 351, Uni 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. After January 1, 1957, 
inquiries should be sent to Paul Baker, Baylor University, Waco, Texas, the 
new chairman of the Project. 
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William R. Reardon, Editor 


HARLEY GRANVILLE BARKER: 
MAN OF THE THEATRE, DRAM- 
ATIST AND SCHOLAR. By C. B 
Purdom. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 

versity Press, 1956; pp. xiv+ 922. $6.00. 


Harley Granville Barker began his 
professional career as an actor, distin- 
guished himself early as a playwright, 
and eventually as a university professor, 
but it is as un homme de Theatre—actor, 
manager, director, and especially pro 
ducer—that he is now chiefly remem- 
bered. C. B. 
lent biography delineates Barker's role 
that of in- 


Purdom’s generally excel 


on the contemporary stage 
spired interpreter, 
Bernard Shaw proclaimed Barker as 
“altogether the most distinguished and 
incomparably the most cultivated per 
son whom circumstances had driven in- 


to the theatre at that time.” Shake- 
speare’s plays, Shaw asserted, “were 
abominably murdered and mutilated 


until Harley Granville-Barker, twenty 
years my junior, restored them to the 
stage.”’ Purdom’s tribute, therefore, that 
Barker “is the myth of the twentieth- 
century English theatre,” seems thor 
oughly appropriate to his level of ac 


complishment. 

‘To Yeats’ famous lament, penned in 
igog, that “the 
formed in its plays, its speaking, its act 


theatre must be re 


ing and its scenery,” Barker responded 
by way of bold 
with J. E 


repertory experiment that failed com 


innovations. In 1904, 


Vedrenne, he inaugurated a 


mercially, but which “transformed not 
only the acting and production of plays 


upon the London stage, but also 
changed public attitude to the theatre. 
Later, his brilliant, daring, revitalized 
(and heavily subsidized) mountings of 
The Winter's Tale and Twelfth Night 


brought him greater fame. 


[They] put Barker into an unassailable po- 
sition as the leading London stage producer: 
not manager or actor or dramatist . . . but 
producer, the man in whose hands the play 
became not simply a practicable thing, but a 
work of art He was a drama producer in 
the true sense, in contrast to the theatre pro 
Boucicault, even Barrie 


Irving, Tree, 


were theatrical producers and their work may 


ducer 
be contrasted with his 


Indeed, as Purdom records, Desmond 
MacCarthy Barker as 


“the best producer of his time.” 


acknowledged 


Barker's first marriage is held by Pur- 
dom to have been of the greatest con 
sequence to his success: “There can be 
no doubt that her untiring energy and 
enthusiasm, as well as her belief in Bar 
ker’s genius, had everything to do with 
it.” Subsequent separation and divorce, 
and his second marriage in 1917, led 
Barker away from the theatre and into 
these events, 
del- 
icately. Concerning the eventual effect 
of his second marriage upon Barker's 


the library. Concerning 


Purdom writes poignantly and 


artistic career, however, Purdom yields 
to what might be termed British reti- 
cence. True it was that Helen Hunting- 
ton’s wealth permitted Barker to devote 
himself freely to the 
Prefaces to Shakespeare and numerous 
translations of Spanish plays which he 


presumably wrote in collaboration with 


more celebrated 


his poetess wife, and that these added to 
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his fame. But the “tragedy” of Barker's 
“utter subjection to her for the rest of 
his life,” as described by Shaw, who 
considered “his retirement from active 
work in the theatre... a public scan- 
dal,” might have been handled here 
with less decorum, perhaps, and with 
more candor. 

Harley Granville Barker includes a 
wealth of illustrations, especially of not- 
able productions staged by Barker, and 
several appendices on Barker's works. 
Purdom, currently editing Shaw's let- 
ters to Barker, has packed the present 
volume with marvelous specimens of 
correspondence, enabling Barker him- 
self to communicate aspects of his spe- 
cial gifts and amazing vitality. 

All who read Purdom’'s biography 
may not agree that Barker deserves to 
be ranked as “a Moses who sensed the 
future, but did not enter it.” Nor will 
every reader endorse Purdom’s pontifica 
tion: 


Barker represents the subjectivity of the age 
His life may be read as a revealing presenta 
tion of the state of man. The age’s sickness and 
despair were reflected in him, and his disgust 
with the poisonous atmosphere of the theatre 
was the same as the general disgust with the 
manner in which we consider ourselves forced 


to live 


The biographer’s concluding reminis 
cence of “the young, shabby Barker, 
who could not always afford a bus fare,” 
moreover, must be assessed alongside 
Hesketh Pearson's recollection: 
He was born with good luck and good looks 
on velvet from the start. By the age of 
twenty he had made a success, was a leading 
West End actor at twenty-three, a West End 
manager at twenty-seven, fainous and courted 
by society before he was thirty. (G.B.S. A Post 


script 1950.) 

Though John Masefield wrote to Bar- 
ker in 1910 that “People have come to 
regard you as a kind of god,” Purdom 
seriously weakens his work by assessing 


Barker as such, against a background of 
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“the age’s sickness and despair.” And 
for the “poisonous atmosphere of the 
theatre,” there is always the antidote of 
Max Beerbohm's cheerful “To H.G.B.” 
which commences: 


The Theatre's in a parlous state, 
I readily admit; 

It almost is exanimate 

But then, when wasn't it? 


Pat M. RYAN, JR. 
Colorado School of Mines 


UNITY IN SHAKESPEAREAN TRAG 
EDY. By Brents Stirling. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1956; pp. 
212. $3.75. 

Occasionally Shakespearean scholar 
ship is immediately intelligible only to 
the astute few whose familiarity with 
sixteenth century history, philosophy, 
and literature is intimate and profound. 
Although Professor Stirling's book 
smacks more sharply of literary rather 
than dramatic criticism, it offers a 
thoughtful departure from conventional 
patterns of play analysis, regardless of 
the particular critical tack preferred by, 
or familiar to the reader. 

Professor Stirling proposes to reveal 
elements of the plays Romeo and Juliet, 
Richard Julius Caesar, Hamlet, 
Othello, Macheth, and Antony and Cle 
opatra which unify their respective lines 
of dramatic action. In his introduction 
(which is considerably less lucid than 
either his conclusion or the majority of 
his individual chapters) he implies his 
intention to bring into relief ideas or 
motivations (called “themes” by the 
author) which, in their repeated ap 
pearance in incidents and dialogue of 
the various plays, merge with character 
in effecting dramatic and literary unity 

Among the unifying themes cited are 
ritualism and ceremony in Julius Caesar, 
reputation in Othello, darkness, sleep, 
raptness, and contradiction in Macheth, 
“unbeglamored” sexual infatuation in 


] 
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Antgny and Cleopatra (the latter a 
unique discussion which takes to task 
both the rejoicers and rejectors of Shake- 
speare’s “lush irresponsibility” in this 
play) and, extensively, the antic theme 
of Hamlet. 

The traditional unifying elements of 
Elizabethan order and cosmology are 
neither extensively treated by the au- 
thor nor entirely neglected. Professor 
Stirling equates, for example, the theme 
in Macbeth with the 


conventional components of chaos and 


of “contradiction” 


overturned hierarchy in this particular 
tragedy. In this connection, the author 
states that “my purpose is not so much 
to discover materials as to show with 
what skill they are amplified, varied, 
and unified to an end.” Uniquely, how- 
ever, the author proposes unifying ele- 
ments of these plays which often differ 
from those of tradition in more than 
their semantic properties. 

In his review of Romeo and Juliet, 
Professor Stirling suggests “the unguard 
ed haste of youth” as a particular tragic 
motive, and the “haste theme” as a gen- 
eral one. In support of his contention 
he cites Juliet’s lines from If, ii: 

Although I thee, 
I have no joy of this contract tonight; 


yoy in 


It is too rash, too unadvis'd, too sudden, 
loo like the lightning, which doth cease to be 


bre one can say it lightens 


In further support he quotes Romeo's 
less “Thy 


drugs are quick.” Out of the context of 


obvious dying sentiment, 
the author's lengthy citations, this se 
lected illustration reveals, perhaps too 
sharply, the disproportion in the 
strength of his supporting passages. It 
is the impression of the reviewer that 
although the evidences supporting Pro 
fessor Stirling’s suggestions are not al 
ways equal in their logical value, thei 
individual weaknesses do not significant 
ly affect 


In the final pages of his book, the 


his conclusions. 
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author relates and integrates his unify- 
ing themes in an absorbing reappraisal 
of the nature of Shakespearean (and by 
implication, modern) tragedy. He sug- 
gests that the familiar and insistent re- 
jection of the “diminished hero” as a 
suitable figure or protagonist of tragedy 
is, perhaps, a facet of critical confusion; 
that tragic vision may, indeed, be ab- 
sent in the hero, but present in the play. 
Devotees of Aristotle notwithstanding, 
readers should find Professor Stirling's 
reasoning substantial, if not convincing. 


ArTHUR L. HousMAN, 
State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minn. 


FORM AND IDEA IN MODERN 
THEATRE. By John Gassner. New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1956; pp-xiii 
289. $4.50. 

To his generous sum of published 
materials, John Gassner has added a 
piece of critical insight which serves to 
clarify an area of theatre history fa- 
miliarly confused by semantic gibberish. 
In this vigorous and readable little 
book, Mr. Gassner lends a note of clar- 
ity and dignity to accomplished and po- 
tential modern dramaturgy, often (with 
some justice) charged with the debil- 


ity of careless crossbreeding. 


It is Mr. Gassner’s overview that “the 
modern theatre appears as an enterprise 
strongly marked by instability, eclecti- 
. The 


theatre has swung from extreme to ex- 


cism, and a melange of genres. 


treme around an indistinct core of 


opportunistic commercial enterprise.” 
From this uncomfortable point of de 
parture, the distinguished critic-histor 
within recent 


ian probes for reasons 


theatre history. Beginning with Hugo's 
“Preface to Cromwell,” and the sever- 
ance of neo-classic strictures, he proceeds 
to equate the advent of modernity with 


“the rise of realistic drama and stage 
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production under the leadership of Ib- 
sen, Zola, Shaw, Antoine, and Stanislav 
ski.” 

He is deliberate and careful, howev- 
er, not only to suggest realism as an in- 
dicator, or herald of modernism, but 
also to reveal sharply the actual and for- 
and 


influ- 


realism 
the 


ensic cleavages between 


antirealism, and to suggest 
ences of symbolists, expressionists, con- 
structivists, and other “theatricalists” on 
the rise of modernism. 

It is the feeling of the reviewer that 
the strength of this book lies not only 
in the historical perceptions and ex 
planation of the author (whch are typ 
ically substantial and enlightening), but 
rather in the suggestion that an accom 
modation between the realistic and anti 
theatre is both ev 
Mr. 


notes with great simplicity the facts 


realistic modes of 


ident and misunderstood. Gassner 
that the various genres so sharply sep 
arated semantically by students and crit- 
ics have been, in fact, clearly fused in 


Realism, 


surrealism, as 


many modern works. sym- 


bolism, expressionism, 
critical labels, or facets of playwriting 
jargon, lose their mutual exclusiveness 
in the modern efforts of such play 
wrights as Ibsen, Chekhov, Hauptmann, 
and, later, Williams, Saroyan, Miller, 
Girardoux, Fry, and Wilder. Mr. Gass 
ner proposes that the crisis existing in 
contemporary theatre is a rather com 
plex offspring of professional sterility 
and experimental futility; that “there 
has been too much dismal division of 
the theatre between the humdrum and 
the showy, between the commonplace of 
realism and the arid ‘artiness’ of anti- 
realism.” 


It is this forced duality which occu- 


pies much of Mr. Gassner’s attention. 
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He does not deride it; he explains it. 
He does not ask that the reader deny the 
existence of a schism between realism 
and nonrealism, he asks for the aboli 
tion of false genre-loyalties, and artifi 
cial lines of theoretical demarcation. He 
suggests that “in developing the [act- 
ing] style required by the synthesis we 
to guard against 


seek, it is mecessary 


extravagant. Stanislavskian overmo- 


tivation, on the one hand, and over- 


theatricalization on the other.’ It is his 


eminently reasonable assertion that the 


dual power of reality-illusion, and ar 


tistic ideality has characterized genera 
tions of the greatest playwriting; and 
his quest is for the government of crit 
ical commonsense, resulting from an in- 
telligent induction from the evidences 
of plays by Ibsen, Strindberg, Shaw, 
Chekhov, O'Casey, and O'Neill 

This book is not likely to appeal to 
theoretical dogmatists, regardless of their 
technical ilks. Its greatest virtue seems 
to lie in the enlightenment of its com- 
promise, and its intelligent unwilling 
Mr. 


syl- 


ness to parrot theoretical cliches. 


Gassner’s reasoning is not always 
(his chatty, 
check 


readers more comfortable with rigidly 


logistic in its arrangement 


informal style may continue to 


disciplined academic composition), but 
his conclusion that “There is no ‘either 
or’ principle at work in dramaturgy 
and stage production, that the theatrical 
experience can be both real and stylized, 
both real and theatrical,” is well taken 
not unfamiliar 


in academic climates 


with inflexible “schools” of dramatic 


theory. 
Arruur L. HousMan, 
State Teachers College, 


St. Cloud, Minn. 
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Ihe 


EpUCATION sponsored a two-day confer- 


INStITUTE «OF INTERNATIONAL 
ence October 4 and 5 in New York on 
the theme ‘The Arts and Exchange of 
Persons.” 
the 


ature, music, painting, sculpture, and 


Over sixty persons active in 
fields of architecture, dance, liter 
the theatre arts met to discuss the pre- 
sent status, the problems of, and the 
possibilities for exchange in their 
respective fields, Chairman of the panel 
discussion group on theatre arts was F 
Curtis Canfield. Members of the panel 
were Henry Boettcher, Faubion Bowers, 
Robert Breen, Jacqueline Brooks, Marc 
Jean Dalrymple, Charles 
Mary Stewart French, Alfred 
Harding, Kenneth Macgowan, Margaret 
Mahoney, Donald Elmer 


Rice, and Robert Schnitzer, Material on 


Connolly, 
Elson, 


Oecenslagers, 
the subject of exchange in the arts, in- 


cluding summaries of existing opportuni- 


ties for exchanges, has been prepared 


by the Institute; the address is 1 East 
67th Street, New York City. 
ANTA announces that its” Inter 


national Exchange Program has spon 
sored the tours of over sixty artists and 
musical or dramatic organizations since 
late in 


its inauguration 1954. Among 


the groups sponsored this year have 


been the Ballet Theatre, the New York 
City Ballet, 
company of 


and a 


The 


Spanish-language 
Teahouse of the 


August Moon. 


CONFERENCES 


AETA Proyecr COMMITTEES will meet 
during the convention in December ac 
cording to the following schedule. An 
organizational meeting of each Project 
will be held on December 28 at 3:35 p.m. 
\ second meeting for the purpose of 


discussing problems for future consider 


ation will be held on December go at 
g am. A third meeting, at which plans 
for the coming year will be fully 


developed, is scheduled for December 


at 
30 al 9:3 


,:35 p.m. All persons who are now 


members of Projects or are interested in 
participating should attend these meet- 
ings. In addition, chairmen of the Pro- 
jects will meet at a special luncheon on 


December go. 


Outo Universiry was host for a High 
School Drama Clinic 


from 


on October 
the 


or ; 
27 In 


which schools southeastern 
Ohid region and from West Virginia 
participated. Scenes from plays were 
presented by visiting groups and were 
followed by round-table discussions and 
critiques. The University Theatre pre- 
sented a special matinee of My Sister 


Fileen for the delegates. 


Tue NATIONAL ‘“THESPIAN SOCIETY 
held its 
festival at Indiana University in June. 


sixth national dramatic arts 


Agnes Haaga, director of creative drama 
tics, and James R. Crider, costume di- 


rector, both members of the drama 


‘Ge 
Reser: 

a 

— 

‘ 
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faculty at the University of Washington, 
served as members of the staff. 


NEW COMMUNITY 
“THEATRE 


University on October 20-22. Ann Blod 


] HE STATE 


ASSOCIATION met at Cornell 
gett is executive-secretary of the associ 


ation. 


The Froripa Association held 
its annual meting on October 1g on the 
campus of St. Petersburg Junior College 
Mrs. Roberta Buchanan was in charge 


of local arrangements. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


from 
The 
ANTA 
theatres in 


received endorsement 


ANTA 
Actors’ Equity 


recently 
Association for its Forty 
Plan, which 
forty 


many 


atre Circuit the project 
legitimate 
different 


regarded as an im 


hopes will put 


operation in as cities by 1958. 


The 
portant forward step in the realization of the 


endorsement was 


plan, since it enlisted the theatrical profession 


in the effort and underlined the value of the 


work to the American theatre Meanwhile 
ANTA efforts to 
$5,000,000 it needs for the project from founda 
Robert 
ANTA, 


heads the drive in industry, and Milton Wein 


continues in its raise the 


tions, industry, and organized labor 


W. Dowling, chairman of the board of 
traub, secretary-treasurer of the Association of 
Managers, serves 
The ANTA 


already re 


Theatrical Press Agents and 
in the same position for unions 
Forty Theatre 


ceived a 


Plan has 
Katharine 


Circuit 


grant from the Cornell 


active fund-raising 


Wood 


and has an 
Peggy 


Foundation 


committee, headed by 


At Yate Universrry a fellowship designed to 


encourage the development of playwriting 
talent has been established by the J. Walter 
The fellowship, awarded 


Breen of New York, car- 


Thompson Agency 


this year to Fdward 


ries a stipend of $2500 


CATAWBA COLLEGE is seeking scripts of plays 
which have not been professionally produced 
for possible presentation on its “Contemporary 
Series.” 
be brought to the campus at the college's ex 
This 


is not a playwriting contest and there is no 


When a play is chosen the author will 


pense for rehearsals and performances 


deadline for the submission of scripts. Manu 


and inquiries should be directed to 


“ ripts 
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Arnold 
N. ¢ 


Colbath, Catawba College, Salisbury, 


Catawba College was host to the Canadian 


Players of the Stratford-on-Avon festival on 


November 12; the company presented Peer 
Gynt as part of Catawba's Community Concert 


Series 


At Baytor Universrry the Baylor Children’s 
Ruth 
vised by Paul Baker, has enlarged its program 
Baylor 


between the 


Theatre, directed by Byers and super 


to include a new section, the Teen-Age 


Theatre, fer children ages of 


thirteen and sixteen 


At the ONiverstry OF WASHINGION several new 


courses have been inaugurated in the school 


of drama. An addition to the graduate cur 


riculum is a course in the teaching of acting, 


which includes a year's observation of under 


graduate acting courses and the preparation of 


a teaching syllabus. Another innovation has 


made it possible for candidates for the M.A 
degree to present thesis productions at the 
Playhouse Theatre New courses in scenic 


projection and costume have also been added 
The expansion has been carried out under the 
direction of Glenn 


of the 


Hughes, executive director 


school 


The 
munity cultural center serving Riverdale, Yonk 


Firipsron Scnoow Arts Crnrer, a com 


ers, the Bronx, and Westchester, has opened for 


its second year. This year the Center will offer 


courses in drama for adults and children, un 


der the direction of Rafaela Tomasone, and a 


modern dance for adults, taught by 


Hoyt 


course in 


Mary 


TELEVISION AND Rapio 
Arbor, Mich 
igan, is now issuing a bi-monthly publication 
NI News 


the educational 


The EDUCATIONAL 


rex, 1610 Washtenaw Avenue, Ann 


which reports on developments in 


television movement at both 


the local and national levels. The Center will 


be glad to add to its mailing list the names of 
those who would like to receive the publica 
The service 


tion is free of charge 


Ihe Cousce 


Project of 


newly organized 
AETA is 


the compilation of a 


currently amassing in 


formation for state by 
state directory of undergraduate colleges offer 
ing work in theatre, including descriptive in 


formation on each college theatre and classi 


fiauion of all undergraduate programs. The 
project is secking new members to collect 
data and serve on evaluating and editorial 


panels; B. H. Hobgood of Catawba College, 
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chairman of the project, will welcome inquiries 


from interested members 


The Suaw BuLtetin is now under the editor- 
ship of Stanley Weintraub, Department of Eng 
lish State University, 


University Park, Pa Manuscripts and inquiries 


Literature, Pensylvania 


should be directed to him 


At State Universtry the Graduate 
School has approved a program leading to the 


Ph.D. degree in speech. 


The Counci, on Lineary Resources, Inc. has 
been established with the aid of a $5,000,000 
Ford 
organization to 


grant from the Foundation as “a non 


profit support research and 
development of techniques and mechanisms that 
will help solve the acute problems of libraries.’ 
The Council is designed to act as the initiator 
and coordinator of developments to improve 
the extent and use of library resources and 
Vernon W. 


position at the Library of Congress to become 


services Clapp has resigned his 


head of the new organization 


The COMPANY, a 


professional repertory theatre with a perma- 


STUDFBAKER ‘THEATRE new 


nent resident company, opened a_ forty-weeb 


season in Chicago in October. Productions sched 


uled) include Marco Millions, October 4o 
through November 25, The Immoralist, Decem 
ber 25 through January 20, and Much Ado 


about Nothing, January 22 through February 


17 


Hittyver Cotmrce has a newly-created De 


Speech and Drama under the 
John Kloten 


has joined the staff to direct the theatre work 


partment of 


chairmanship of Balmer. Edgar 
in developing a college-com 


Hartford 


shop and assist 


munity theatre for the area 


At INDIANA Universiry the Old Vic Company 
presented performances of Romeo and Juliet 


and Richard II in October 

Packace Pusticirry Service has moved to a 
new address: 247 West 46th Street, New York 
46, N.Y 

At the Universtry or Miami the facilities of 


the Radio-Television Film Department have 
been significantly improved through the pur 
motion 
a gift 


Broadcasting Company. 


chase of professional picture equip 


ment made possible by from 


the Storer 


The Morion Picrurr Inpustry Councit has 
recently urged the integration of motion pic- 


tures into the curriculum of secondary schools 


‘Twisted Brow 
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of Los Angeles. The Council, according to 
Lou Greenspan, executive secretary, has offered 
to help in solving problems incident to the 
innovation 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 


The ComMuUNITY CHILDREN’S THEATRE OF KAN 
sas Crry announces its Annual Playwriting Con 
test for manuscripts suited to presentation by 


child 


years of age 


adult actors before audiences of six 


through twelve Plays should be 


approximately one hour in playing time. Adap- 
tations of famous children’s stories as well 
as original scripts are acceptable. An award 


of $i00 will be given for each manuscript 


found suitable for production The deadline 
for submitting scripts is March 15, 1957. For 
further information write to Mrs. Russell 
Smith, 421 West 59th Street, Kansas City 
Missouri 

SEATTLE JUNIOR PROGRAMS, INC. offers several 
cash awards in its Fourteenth Annual Play 


Competition, the purpose of which is to en 
courage the writing of plays of merit to be 
presented by adult actors for child audiences. 
In the category of original plays, first and 
second prizes of $150 and $50 will be awarded 
Iwo of the 
awarded to adaptations 


same amounts will be 
The deadline is Aug 


Manuscripts and inquiries should 


prizes 
ust $1, 1957. 
be addressed to Seattle Junior Programs, Inc., 
821 Fast Thomas Street, Seattle 2, Washington 

The winners of the Thirteenth National Play 
Competition were Albert O. Mitchell, who won 
first prize for an adaptation titled The Prince 
and the Knight, and Drury Haynes, 
who won second prize for an adaptation, The 
Lucky Gold Sophia Kent re- 
ceived second prize for an original play, The 
No award was given for first 


Lorraine 


Piece. Morris 


prize in the original division. 

The Friern ANNUAL NATIONAL COLLEGIATE 
PLAYWwRITING sponsored by Samuel 
French, Inc., offers cash prizes for three-act 


and one-act plays written by college students. 


The deadline for manuscripts is May 3, 1957. 
Fntries and requests for further information 
should be addressed to Samuel French, Inc., 


25 West 45th Street, New York City 

Winners of the Fourth Collegiate Playwriting 
Contest, in which 192 entrants from 75, colleges 
competed, Fdward 
City College of New York and 
of U.C.L.A. Mr 
won the first award of $350 for a three-act play, 


Pomerantz of the 
Faston 


were 
Carol 
Pomerantz’ play, The Garden, 
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and Miss Easton’s play, Champagne Sec. won 
the first award of $200 for a one-act play 
Prizes were also won by Jere Veilleux, Univer 
sity of Minnesota; Mitsu) Yamamoto, Colum 
bia University; and Christian H. Moe, Cornell 


University 


NEW PLAYS 


At the Universiry or Texas seven original 
plays were written and directed by students 
in the drama department during the spring 
semester, 1956. The plays were Tomorrow by 
Jack Gibson, Incident in 59 by Rozanne Ritch, 
The Little Place by Ted van Griethuysen, In 
dian Emily by Howard Dorgan, George and the 
Dragon by Norma Dunlap, How to be Father 
of Your Country by Mark Morris, and Saved 
by Sound by Dolores Tanner. The authors 
were students in playwriting courses taught 
by EF. P. Conkle, resident playwright and pro 


fessor of drama 


At the Uwniversiry or CAttrorNia AT Los 
ANGELES a new dance-drama, Montezuma, writ 
ten and directed by John H. Jones, was pre 


sented in December 


At Yate University Solidarity Forever by 
Roy Waldau, graduate of the Yale drama 
school, was presented in October as the first 


workshop production of the 1956-57 season 


At Carawsa Cottecr a short morality play, 
Everyman's Reward, written by Burnet M. Hob 
good and James L. Lineberger is scheduled for 
several presentations during the current year, 
among them a projected tour through New Eng 
land in March and April. The play was given 
its first performance at Catawba College last 


spring 


At Texas Curisttan Universtry a new adap 
tation of Mozart's Idomeneo, prepared by 
Bernhard Paumgartner of Salzburg, had its 


American premiere in November 


At MICHIGAN Srate University a full-length 
original play, Teaspoon of Love by Pauline 
Schmookler, was produced in July under the 
direction of Marvin Philips 


PFRSONAL NOTES 


At Srare Universrry Armand L 
Hunter, director of television development at 
the university since 1951, has become head of 


the department of speech He succeeds Wilson 


B. Paul, who has been appointed director of 
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the university Lecture-Concert Series. Orville 
kK. Larson has joined the theatre staff as de 


signer and technical director 


LOuIstana Srare Universrry has added sev 
eral new members to its theatre and television 
staffs. Irene Huenfeld, assistant professor of 
speech is teaching courses in costuming An 
drew Rasbury has been appointed assistant 
technical director; Arthur J. Jacobs is the 
new program director of the university radio 
station; C. Wesley Lambert is television pro 
ducer at the university television and film 


center 


At the UsNiverstrry or Miami Delmar 1 
Solem has assumed the chairmanship of the 


drama department 


At the Univerestry or Ittinotws Lee Hultzen 
has been promoted to professor, Raymond F 
Nadeau to associate professor, and Wayne 
I Brockriede to assistant professor. Charles 
Hutton has been appointed assistant professor 
Clara Behringer and Genevieve Richardson 
have returned from a summer tour of European 


theatres 


At the Universtry or TrxXAS new appoint 
ments to the drama staff include: Mildred How 
ard, assistant professor, to teach acting and 
voice and diction; Herbert Camburn, assistant 
professor, to serve as designer for the unt 
versity theatre; R. C. Norris, assistant professor 
to manage university radio productions ane 
Hugh A. Greene, to assist with production in 
television and radio. Harvey Herbst has re 
turned to the faculty as assistant professor and 


television production manager 


At INDIANA Untversiry Richard Moody, pro 
fessor of speech and theatre, has been promoted 
to full professor; Richard L, Scammon, tech 
nical director of the university theatre, has 
been promoted to associate professor Lee 
Norvelle, chairman of the department, attended 
theatre performances in Rome Athens, and 
Tokyo during the late summer and lectured 
to the Cultural Society of Thailand in Bangkok 
Gary W. Gaiser, assistant professor of speech 
and theatre,. will be on sabbatical leave dur 
ing the second semester to do research at 


Bristol University 


At Universtry Nikos C. Psacharopoulos 
has been appointed instructor of play di 
recting and director of the Yale Dramatic Asso 
ciation. He replaces Leo § Lavandero who 
has resigned from the faculty to retrun to his 


native Puerto Rico 
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At San Jose Strate Cottece James M. Craig 
and Dorothy Hadley have joined the faculty of 
the speech department as assistant professors 


University has appointed Lee Adey 


as instructor in drama. During the summer 


George McCalmon was on leave to direct Horn 
North Carolina 


in the West at Boone, 


On leave from the University 
Claribel William 


the winter in London, 


and Halstead are spending 


after conducting a 


Furopean theatre tour during the summer 


They may be reached c/o American Express, 6 


Haymarket, London, through January 


At Texas Universiry Clayton 


Fields Jr 


technical 


been appointed director of 
theatre rank of 
William Garber has been appointed 
Walther R 


assumed 


has 
with the assistant 
professor 
instructor 
Volbac h, 


his duties 


in speech and theatre 


director of the theatre, has 


again after a summer spent lectur 


ing in Vienna under the sponsorship of Aus 


trian drama and opera groups. 


At Saint Lours Universtry C. B. Gilford has 
been promoted to associate professor and 
James Horn has been added to the theatre 
faculty to replace Alan B. Hanson, who has 


joined the directorial staff of NBC-TV's “Mat 


ince Theatre 


Althea Hunt of the Cottyce oF WILLIAM AND 


Mary received an honorary Doctor of Letters 


Allegheny College at the June 
commencement She 


“for her leadership in the development of col 


degree from 


ceremonies was honored 


lege dramatics and her outstanding services 
as director of the William and Mary Theatre.” 
At Bericuam Younc Universtry Albert O 


Mitchell has joined the department of speech 


and dramatic arts. His particular responsibility 
will be the development of work in children’s 


and young people's theatre 


At Baytokw Universiry Juana de Laban has 


joined the faculty of the drama department to 


teach courses in stage movement and theatre 
history 

Melvin R .White of Brooxtyn lec 
tured in Central America last summer on “The 
atre USA” He also gave lectures in Kansas, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin 

At Cottrce Jack H. Neeson has 


joined the staff as assistant professor of drama 


and speech 
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At Apeceut Cottece Robert L. Hilliard has 
been appointed assistant professor of speech and 
dramatic art with particular responsibility for 
developing a curriculum in television. 


At the Universiry or KANsAs Virgil Godfrey 
has joined the theatre staff as designer and 


technical director. 


Hershel Zohn of New Mexico 
AGRICULTURE AND MPCHANIC Arts was visiting 


COLLEGE OF 


director last surnmer of Mexico City’s English- 
language theatre, Players Incorporated 


At Universrry Lester L. Moore 


has been promoted to assistant professor of 


speech and dramatic arts 


The Hawa had as visiting 


professor of drama and theatre for the spring 


UNIVERSITY OF 


and summer sessions William Angus of Queen's 


University, Kingston, Ontario 


Sally 


has been appointed director of 


At Sreruens F. Austin Srare 
M. Gearhart 


drama 


At the INstiruTe oF ‘TrCHNOLOGY 


Dwight Thomas was on leave during the sum- 
mer to serve as director of the Laguna Beach 


Playhouse 


AT THE THEATRES 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, University of California. Monte- 


zuma (premiére), Dec 
Stanford, Stanford University. Fashion, Oct. 
F. Cowles Strickland, director; Wendell Cole, 


Thieves’ Carnival, Nov. Robert Loper, 
director; William H. The 
Jan.-Feb. F. Cowles Strickland, director; 
William H. Allison, designer. The Circle, Feb.- 
Mar. Robert Wendell Cole, 
designer. 


designer 
Allison, designer 


Critic, 


Loper, director; 


San Jose, San Jose State College. Much Ado 
About Oct.-Nov and Sub- 


stance, Nov..Dec. Laburnum Grove, Feb. 


Nothing, Shadow 


COLORADO 


Denver, University of Denver. Anastasia, Oct. 
Nov. Edwin Levy, director. Henry IV; Part I, 
Feb. Russell Porter, director; Robin Lacy, de- 
Herbert Fyler, 


signer; costumer. 


ae 

he 
2 
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NEWS 


CONNFCTICUT 


Tears for 
Fdgar Kloten, di 


Hartford 


(premicre 1/1 
I 


Hillyer 


Wilderness 


College 


rector 


New Haven Misalliance 


Nov 


Yale 


Nikos Psacharopoulos 


University 


director 


FLORIDA 


Coral Gables Arms 
The Mar Oct 
rector. Carousel, Nov 


The Tender 


University of Miami 
Charles W. Philhour, di 
Gordon Bennett, director 

Dec. Fred Koch, director 


and 


Out for 
The Inn 


directors 


Stetson University. Time 
Nov Job De Mistress of 


Charles Ritter, Griffiths, 


Deland 
Ginger 
Jan Bruce 


inors 


Hlay Fe 
lectra, 


Lovers 


Evanston, Northwestern University 
ver Nov 
Nov. Dec Lee 


\Ivina 


director 
The 


Fdward Crowley, 
Mitchell, 


Krause, 


director 


director 


Illinois. A Streetcar 
Macheth 


Lniversity of 
The Beggar's Opera 


Urbana 
Named Desire 


INDIANA 


The Patsy 
We ddin 


University 
Blood 


Indiana 
The Shreu 


Bloomington 
The 
Cinderella 


Taming of 


drive 


Ames 
Nov Frank 


Burt Drexler 


State College My Three 


Othello, Nov 


lowa 
Brandt, director 


director 


Iowa The 
Reardon, «di 
Dec. Willard 
Paycock, Jan 
Harrold ¢ 


University of 
Oct. William 
Nov 
and 
Othello, Feb 


lowa City, State 
Hloui 


Fintan’s 


Desperate 
rector Rainbow, 
Welsh 
Ronald 
Shiffler 


director, Juno 


C,ee, director 


director 


Mount 
able My 


director 


Cornell College. The Remark 
Oct. Chester J. Webb 


Vernon 
Penn packer, 


LOUISIANA 


Children's Ihe 
Jean Star 


Baton 
Who 


Rouge 


Ran 


Baton Rouge 
atre The Clown 
Wiksell 


director 


The 


director 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University 
Clerk, Claude Shaver 


Anthony, director 


Confidential 


Sharon 


Tiltom 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, University of Minnesota. Buffalo 
Bill, Oct. Merle W 
drocles and The Lion, 
Mrs 


director 


Loppnow, director fn 
Nov. Frank M. Whiting 
Warren's Profession, Nov. William 
Mother Nov.- 
Ballet, director; Josal, de 


director 
McGraw, 
Arthur H 


Courage 


Wendell 


signer; Robert D. Moulton, costumer. Candida, 
Jan. Herbert Carson, director. Finian’s Rainbow, 
Jan..Feb. Robert D. Moulton, director. Land of 


The Dragon, Feb. Helen Aungst, director 


Winona 
Nov. (Co-produced with Saint Mary's College) 
Harvey, Feb 


College of Saint Teresa. Oklahoma, 
John Marzocco, director 


\fissouri 


Kansas City, University of Kansas City. The 
Circle, Oct. J. Morton Walker, director. Hansel 
and Gretel, Nov. Phédre, Dec. Patricia Melirath, 
director; J. Morton Walker, designer; Douglas 
Russell, costumer. Othello (opera), Feb. J 


Morton Walker, Hardin Van Deursen, directors 


George Ehrlich, designer; Douglas Russell, cow 
tumet 

New Mexico 

State College, New Mexico College of Agr 
culture and Mechanic Arts. The Inspector Gen 
eral, Oct. Arms and The Man, Dec. Hershel 
Zohn, director 

CAROLINA 

Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina 
Anastasia, Oct. Samuel Selden, director. An 
drocles and The Lion, Nov. Harry } Davis 
director. Desire Under The Elms, Dec. Thomas 
M. Patterson, director 

Salisbury, Catawba College. A Streetcar Named 
Desire, Oct. Arnold Colbath, director {rseni 
and Old Lace, Nov. Dec. Harold Blackwelder 
director; Judy Hamm, designer 

Athens, Ohio University “My Sister Bileen 
Oct. Cosmo Catalano, director The Miser, Nov 
Ronald Willis, director. The Grass Harp, Jan 
Christopher Lane director The Broker of 
Bogota, Feb, James Sullivan, director 


PENNSYLVANIA 


University Park Pennsylvania State toni 
versity My Three Angels Oct-Nov Kelly 
Yeaton, director. Ruddigore, Oct. Walter H 
Walters, Raymond H. Brown, directors; Stuart 
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Frost, designer; Robert D. Reifsneider, choreog Waco, Baylor University. Darkness at Noon, 
raphy. Hearthreak House, Nov. Jan. A new play Nov. Robert Stecker, director. The Rainmaker, 
Feb.Mar Dec. Jim Baines, director 

Istanp VIRGINIA 


Providence, Rhode Island School of Design Williamsburg, College of William and Mar 
Hlelen, Nov. Albert Cohn, director; Donald Summer and Smoke, Oct-Nov. The High-Brow 
Hatch, designer; Robert Hathaway, technical di Young Ladies, Jan 


rector 


WASHINGTON 


PExAS Seattle, University of Washington. The Tender 

Austin, University of Texas. Love for Love, Trap, Sept..Nov. Robert Gray, director. The 
Oct. The Innocents, Nov. Mother Courage, Dec Fourposter, Sept-Oct. Kenneth Carr, director 
The Birds, Feb The Rainmaker, Oct..Nov. Vanick Galstaun, 


Fort Worth, Texas Christian University. The director. The Fishbeck Tapestry, Oct.-Nov 


Importance of Being Earnest. The Judge (Amer David Byrd, Kenneth Carr, directors. Of Mice 
ian premiere), Summer and Smoke. William and Men, Nov. Donald Smith, director. The 
Garber, Clayton Fields, Walther R. Volbach Front Page, Nov.Dec. Donal Harrington, di 
directors rector. Transatlantic Comedy, Nov..Dec. Robert 


nd The Knigh 
Subbock. Lubbock Little Theatre. Inc, Stat Gray, director. The Prince and The Knight, 


of the Union, Nov. P. Merville Larson, director 
The Country Girl, Jan. Ronald Schulz, director 


Nov.Dec. Kenneth Carr, director 


Lubbock, Texas Technological College. Sub WISCONSIN 


way Circus, Oct. The Merchant of Venice, Dee Madison, University of Wisconsin. Of Thee 7 
Ronald Schulz, director Sing, Oct-Nov. Hedda Gabler, Dec 
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PLEASE NOTE DOWN: 


New Address for 
PACKAGE PUBLICITY SERVICE 


247 West 46 Street, New York 36, N. 


Y. CO. 5-4188 


Ready-to-Use Theatrical 
Publicity Materials in 
Four Convenient Forms 


P ACKAGES. Professionally-written 


stories for submission to newspapers 
about your play, plus abundant data 
on author, history of the play, etc. 
From 8,000 to 15,000 words of valu- 
able, authoritative, audience-stimulat- 
ing material. 


AD-MATS. Illustrated, hand-drawn 


play-titles to increase advtg. effective- 
ness. 


POSTERS. Brightly illustrated in 2 


colors. 


POST-CARDS. Illustrated in 2 col- 


ors, for your mailing-list. Available in 
quantities from 100 upward. 


Reproduction in 1 
color, 1/7 actual size, 
of 2-color poster 11” x 14" 


More than 4,000 community theatres, schools, colleges, pro- 
fessional stock companies, use these materials every year. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOGUE 


The Entire Theatrical 
Market-Place in One Handy 


Book INDISPENSABLE FOR EVERY 

THEATRE CRAFTSMAN .. 82.50 
A 96-page classified guide, listing by city & state 
the names, addresses & phone numbers of sup 
pliers all over U & Canada) of everything 
needed for stage production & theatre management 
——plus lists of theatre-books, schools, associations, 
etc. Order now with this coupon. ( Descriptive 
leaflet, with h ‘ dations from many 
users, on request) 


| Bernard Simon, Publisher 
| 247 West 46 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


' Please send me postpaid the Directory of Theatrical 


Materials, 


Services and Information. remittance of 


| $7.50 is enclosed. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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We Fon in Welcoming You to... 


CONRAD HILTON HOTEL, CHICAGO 
December 26-30 


BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 


Peoria, Illinois 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE 
Carthage, Illinois 


CHICAGO [TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Chicago, Illinois 


DePAUL UNIVERSITY 


Chicago, [linois 


DePAUW UNIVERSITY 


Greencastle, Indiana 


EFASTERN ILLINOIS STATE COLLEGE 


Charleston, Llinois 


EFLMHURST COLLEGE 
Elmhurst, Illinois 


KUREKA COLLEGE 


Eureka, Illinois 


HANOVER COLLEGE 


Hanover, Indiana 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE 
Jacksonville, Iltinois 


ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Chicago, Illinois 
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THE 1956 SPEECH AND THEATRE CONFERENCE 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 
Normal, Illinois 


ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
Bloomington, Illinois 


KALAMAZOO COLLEGE 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 
Lake Forest, Illinois 


LINCOLN COLLEGE 


Lincoln, Illinois 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
Chicago, Illinois 


LUTHER COLLEGE 


Decorah, lowa 


McCORMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Chicago, Illinois 


McKENDREE COLLEGE 


Lebanon, Illinois 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE 
North Manchester, Indiana 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


Decatur, Illinois 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE 


Monmouth, Illinois 


MONTICELLO COLLEGE 
Alton, Illinois 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


NORTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Chicago, Illinois 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE COLLEGE 
DeKalb, Illinois 


NORTH PARK COLLEGE AND ‘THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Chicago, Illinois 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
School of Speech 
Evanston, Illinois 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE 
Rockford, Illinois 


SHIMER COLLEGE 
Mount Carroll, Illinois 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 


Carbondale, Illinois 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Chicago, Illinois 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 
Dubuque, lowa 


UNDERGRADUATE DIVISION 
University of Illinois, Navy Pier, Chicago 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Urbana, Illinois 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


Valparaiso, Indiana 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Saint Louis, Missouri 


WHEATON COLLEGE 
Wheaton, Illinois 
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AMERICAN THEATRE WING 


HELEN HAYES, President 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


for in 
ACTORS THEATRE 
SINGERS OPERA 


DANCERS 
WRITERS 


DIRECTORS RADIO 
COMPOSERS TELEVISION 


PLANNED PROGRAMS 


Two year courses of highly integrated training for Actors, Singers and 
Dancers. Emphasis on fundamentals necessary toa bridge the gap be- 
tween semi-professional and professional experience 


‘WORKSHOPS and SEMINARS 


Intensive advance level courses for students of professional background 
Some subjects may be taken in eight week segments; others require 
sixteen weeks to complete. The wide range offered within this group 
covers most creative arts which comprise the profession. 


For full particulars write to 


The Secretary of Admissions 
351 WEST 48th ST, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Approved under Public Law 550 
(Korean G.I. Bill) 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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CINEMOID COLOR MEDIUMS 
HEAT RESISTANT...WATERPROOF...COLOR FILTERS 


Now Stocked in All Colors. 


Pure, uniform colors, in an almost limitless variety of tints 


and hues, both primary and secondary, in all spectrum areas. 


Far more durable than any other color medium. Heat and moisture resiseant pe 
ties make these filters virtually indestructable. No need co continually “ge 
once 1s enough, Equally effective for use on high or 


during the run of a show 
low wattage lamps, indoors or outdoors 


Furnished in 20 x 24 inch sheets. Can easily be cut co any shape or size 


Educetional Theater Division 


EGL BROS 


Ku 


32) West 507 


1, New Yor« 


NY 


| 
i“ 


Originators and Manufacturers of Klieglights 


Send for sample of Cinemoid 


miltance 
component 


percentage 


No. 


up” 


material and listing of colors; 
alio chart of Spectral Trans ++ + t + 
wrves thowing | 
spectrum wave + TTT 
length measurements and 4 
of light trans | 
mittance. Ask for Bulletin yf 
ead 


THE SCENIC 
IMAGINATION 


WORKSHOP COURSE IN 
THE CREATIVE SIDE OF 
STAGE PRODUCTION 

FOR DIRECTORS, DESIGN- 
ERS, DRAMATISTS, ACTORS, 
PRODUCERS AND OTHER 
QUALIFIED STAGE PEOPLE. 


New term starts February 1957. 


MORDECAI GORELIK 


130 West 88 Street 
New York 24, N. Y. 
Tel. Trafalgar 4-0853 


In New 
York we supply 
of all costumes 
plays—have been 


in Broadway 


used 
doing this for 50 years. It’s more than 
likely that we made the costumes orig- 
inally for the plays you will produce. 


You may use the same quality cos- 

tumes for your own plays at moderate 

rental charges. Selections are made 

from our collection of 150,000 costumes 
the finest in the world 


If you inform us what shows are on 
your schedule and their performance 
dates, we shall be glad to send you 
without charge Costume Plots of these 
plays and an estimate. 


BROOKS COSTUME CO. 
3 W. 61st Street, New York, N. Y. 
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GREEN YELLOW 
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STAGE DESIGN 


Throughout the World Since 1935 


edited by Rene Hainaux and Yves-Bonnat; preface by Jean Cocteau. 


This long-awaited project of the International Theatre Insti 
tute and UNESCO is a magnificent and indispensible picture his 
tory of the brilliant developments in scene and costume design 
of the last two decades. Each of 23 countries is represented by 
an historical article by a leading authority and many illustrations 
—photographs of actual sets and costumes, and drawings, often 
reproduced in color. ‘The broad representation and magnificent 
assembly of pictures could only have been possible with the active 
collaboration of leading designers and the III Centers in each 
country, 


The editors of Scene Design Throughout the World, Rene 
Hainaux and Yves-Bonnat, are, respectively, editor-in-chief of 
World Theatre and Artistic Director of the Paris Opera. 


224 pages, 914,” x 12”; 160 pages of illustrations, 35 pages in 
color. In addition, the volume contains indices of designers, 


authors, composers and choreographers. $17.50 


“ww 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Dark of the Moon, a play by Howard Richardson and William Berney $1.50 
Vichael Redgrave: Actor, a critical biography by Richard Findlater $3.25 
Bernard Shaw's Letters to Granville Barker, edited by C. B. Purdom — $4.50 


Supplement I11—The Player's Library $5.00 


Theatre Arts Books 


224 West 4th Street New York 14, N. Y 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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To teach the timeless 
truths of the Bible 


Great 


. 
Christian Plays 
AND CHORAL READINGS 


Edited by THEODORE M. SWITZ 
and ROBERT A, JOHNSTON 
with original music by 
Thomas Matthews 


EADING and acting versions in 
modern English of five great 
medieval plays, plus four unusual 
choral readings. Direct, vigorous— 
and wonderfully simple to put on 
the plays have been used through 
the centuries to teach the meaning 
of our Christian heritage. Suitable 
for church production as part of 
the liturgical service, or for schools 
and colleges — there are roles and 
music for groups and choirs of all 
sizes and abilities. Detailed notes 
for the amateur director or choir- 
master, complete stage and musical 
directions, sketches of easy-to-make 
costumes, Profusely illustrated. 
$7.50 


your bookstore 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF 


SPEECH AND 


FORTY COURSES IN 
Acting 

Directing 

Technical Theatre 
Design 

Theatre History 
Playwriting 

Oral Interpretation 
Voice 

Diction 

Radio 

Television 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


Four major productions 
each season. 


VEST POCKET THEATRE | 
Full-length, one-act, in-the-round 
and script-in-hand plays directed, 

staged, and acted by students in % 
well-equipped laboratory theatre. ¥ 


FRESHMAN PLAYERS 
Two major productions each season. 


% 


TELEVISION WORKSHOP 


Weekly dramatic television series 
broadcast over WFIL-TV. 


RADIO WORKSHOP 
Dramatic programs broadcast by 
WRTI-FM, campus station, and by WFiL, 
iladelphia A.B.C. station. 


DEGREES 

AB, BS., MA, M. Ed. 
Graduate Assistantships Available 


Address: The Chairman 


Depeortment of Speech and Dramatic Arts F 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY | 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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The Illing Union Social and Recreational Center 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


. of The University of Illinois (Urbana Campus), a center for under- 
graduate and graduate study with a faculty and staff of more than sixty 
persons. 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S., Ph.D. 


Areas of Study: Theatre, Interpretation, Rhetoric and Public Address, 
Speech Education, Speech Science, Speech and Hearing Disorders. 


Activities and Organizations: The University Theatre, Workshop Theatre, 
Summer Youth Theatre, National Collegiate Players, Mask and Bauble, 
Illini Student Forum, Parliamentary Debate Series, Illini Forensic As- 
sociation, Intercollegiate Debate, Delta Sigma Rho, Huston and Finf- 
geld Contests, Zeta Phi Eta. 


Research Facilities: Speech Research Laboratory, Speech Clinic, University 
Hearing Center, Summer Residential Center, and. . . 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


. with more than 3,500,000 listings, the largest state university library 
and third largest university library in the United States. 


For a copy of the general bulletin, “Undergraduate and Graduate Study in the 
Department of Speech,” or for information on related programs in Radio-Tele- 
vision and other areas, on course listings, or on scholarships, fellowships, and 
assistantships, write to Professor Karl R. Wallace, 


Tue oF Speecu Urpana, 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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NEW ITEMS AND ADDITIONS 
TO OUR CATALOG 
“BASIC STAGE LIGHTING” COLOR SPRA 


Film Strip— The sensational Hair Color Make- 


By Dr. J. F. Foster, Prof. of _ that Sprays on, Washes Off! 
Theatre, and Howard Brandston, 27 different colors — $2 ea. 


Tech. Asst., both of the Dept. of Also: AQUACREME, a water soluble 
Theatre, Brooklyn College. cold cream. 

2 Parts—Color—$8 ea.—35mm. RAYON HORSEHAIR—22 shades 
Part I. Principles and Functions LIQUID LATEX—Flesh & Tan 
Part II. Instruments and Methods SCENIC PAINTS & GLUES 


FOR SERVICE, ECONOMY AND QUALITY 
ORDER FROM 


PARAMOUNT 


COSMETICS & THEATRICAL MAKE-UP 
243 W. 27 Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


(Free, new Price List & Supplement on request) 


HAVE YOU CONSIDERED— 


THE ORESTEIA + By Aeschylus 


—FOR YOUR NEXT SEASON? 


The new acting version by Robert A. Johnston. . 


@ has been thoroughly tested in actual performance 

@ is illustrated with photographs from different productions 
@ is prefaced with a scholarly analysis by Helen Karanikas 
@ is faithful to the original Greek but modern in impact 


To: CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
1140 Columbus Avenue 
Boston 20, Massachusetts 


Please send me copies of The Oresteia by Aeschylus, An Acting 
Version by Robert A. Johnston @ $2.50 each. 
Signature 
“Address 


City and State 


NOTE: Royalty will be waived for members of AETA. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


1954 F. Curtis Canfield appointed Chairman of the Depart 


ment of Drama 


Associates of the University Theatre subsc ription mem 
berships established 


1955 SCHOOL OF DRAMA established, F. Curtis Canfield, 
Dean 


Graduate fellowships and scholarships for entering stu 
dents initiated 

Yale University Theater renovated 


New C-I lighting control console installed 


1956 Doctor of Fine Arts degree announced 


John Gassner appointed Sterling Professor of Play 
writing 


New Izenhour-designed high capacity thyratron and 
ignitron lighting control circuits installed. 


Furnished upon receipt of request: 


Pamphlet: PREPARATION FOR THEATER 
Announcement: THE D.F.A. DEGREE 
Catalogue: THE YALE SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


. 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


FOR FALL RELEASE 


THEATRE SCENECRAFT 


by VERN ADIX 
Foreword by Arnold Gillette 


A complete technical book for the theatre, composed 
of valuable text matter, clarifed by the universal 
language of pictures 


350 $6.50 per copy 
10) photograph 
from 
THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 
Cloverlot 


Anchorage, Kentucky 


Add professional touches to 
your theatrical projects: 


CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER— 
Magic Name—Superb Performance 


ALLYN RICE— 

Exciting New One-Woman Theatre 
CHARLES CARSHON— 

One-Man Modern Drama 
DANIEL LLORDS— 

Folies Bergere of Puppetry 
SALOME GAYNOR— 

Theatre for Children 


EQUITY CONCERT READING 


‘as GROUPS (radius 100 miles of New 
York City) 
o On the Americ an Stage DICK MOORE— 
over a CENTURY My 30 Years in the Theatre 
Send for illustrated 


: Please write for further details to: 
Costume Plot NOW! 


VAN HORN « SON WALDEN PROGRAMS, Inc. 
THE ALGONQUIN 


THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 
Suite 805 


NUT STREET 59 West 44 Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
wee 7, 


xt 
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School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees with concentration in ‘Theatre 


Outstanding curriculum includes courses in acting, directing, 
lighting, design, playwriting, children’s theatre, theatre 
history, dramatic literature, dramatic criticism, theatre 
planning, and theatre management. Available also, in other 
departments of the School, are courses in voice and diction, 
interpretation, and radio-television acting, directing, an- 
nouncing, writing, and production 


Three active theatres: ‘The Northwestern University Theatre; 
The University Workshop Theatre; ‘The Children’s ‘The- 
atre of Evanston 


Only twelve miles from the heart of Chicago, with profes- 
sional theatres, opera, ballet, symphony, art exhibits, and 
three major radio-television studios within easy reach of 
students 


Fall, winter, spring, and summer quarters 


A friendly campus on the shore of Lake Michigan 


For information address James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of Speech 
or Lee Mitchell, Chairman of the Department of Theatre 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND THEATER ARTS 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
TWENTY-SIXTH SEASON 1956-1957 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


FRANK M. WHITING 
Director 


KENNETH L. GRAHAM 
Associate Director 


ARTHUR H. BALLET 
Educational Director 


WENDELL JOSAL 
Technical Director 


ROBERT MOULTON 
Costumer and Choreographer 


WILLIAM HOWELL 
Chairman, 
Department of 
Speech and Theater Arts 


B.A., M.Ed., M.A., and Ph.D. Degrees in 
the field of Theater 


Courses in all phases of theater 

Major season of five plays 

Arena theater series of three plays 
Children’s season of two plays 

Studio theater season of several plays 
Foreign Language series of three plays 
Summer season of four plays 


Student series of about fifteen full-length 
plays and sixty one acts 


Touring productions: high school assem- 
bly program, major touring production, 
and children’s theater 


Annual High School Theater Workshop 


CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA ®° Design for the 
Theatre Acting Production 
Playwriting. 


( atalog 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa 


TELEVISION S$ DIRECTOR 


and assistant producer for the 
Canadian Broadcasting Company, 
earnestly desires opportunity be- 
ginning 1957—to teach theatre 
and/or television subjects — in 
university or college fine arts de- | 
partment. 


Background :— 

M.F.A., Yale. B.A., Queen’s. 
Ontario Teachers Coll. 

TV tr. SRT TV Studios, N.Y.C. 
10 yrs. armed service. 

Univ., coll. and high school teach- 
ing. Rich, varied exp. gained in 
Europe as stage director. 


Write Box 10, c/o Educational 
Theatre Journal Dept. of Speech, 
Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 
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DR 1C ARTS = WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


fering B.A; AND PH.D. IN DRAMA 
CLASSES IN 
DIRECTING 
= SACTING 
@STAGE DESIGN 
@ TELEVISION 
* CLASSES IM COLLABORATION WITH THE CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 
a 
MH FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO: ADMISSION OFFICE “wu. 
College of Communication Arts Department of Speech 


*Complete curriculum in Theatre Arts, Radio and Television, Inter- 
pretation, Speech Education, Rhetoric and Public Address, Speech & 


Hearing Pathology 
© B.A., M.A., Ed.D., and Ph.D. degrees 


© M. S. U. Players and Children’s Theatre Touring Companies; Fairchild, 
Studio, and Arena Theatre Productions; WKAR Radio and Television 


® Debate and Oratory, Interpretation Festival, Speech and Hearing Clinic 


Winter Term begins January 7, 1957 
Spring Term begins April 4, 1957 
Summer Sessions begin June 25, 1957 


For complete information, address Armand L. Hunter, Acting Head 
Department of Speech, Michigan State University 


Fast Lansing, Michigan 
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THE STANFORD PLAYERS 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Stanford University, California 
Season of 1956-57 


AUTUMN QUARTER 
1956 


Fashion by Anna Cora Mowatt October 25-26-27 
Directed by F. Cowles Strickland 
Designed by Wendell Cole 

Thieves’ Carnival by Jean Anouilh November 8, g, 10 
Directed by Robert Loper 
Designed by William H. Allison 


WINTER QUARTER 
1957 


Twelfth Night by Wm. Shakespeare January 41, February 1, 2 
Directed by F. Cowles Strickland 
Designed by William H. Allison 

The Circle by Somerset Maugham February 27, 28, March 1, 2 
Directed by Robert Loper March 6-7-8-9 
Designed by Wendell Cole 


SPRING QUARTER 


1957 
The River Line by Charles Morgan April 24-25-26-27 
Directed by Robert Loper May 1-2-3-4 
Designed by Wendell Cole 
Caesar and Cleopatra by George Bernard Shaw May 40, 41, June 1 


Directed by Stirling Huntley 
Designed by William H. Allison 
Theatre Matinee: 
Student directed performances each Wednesday afternoon of the school 
year. 
Ram’s Head Productions: 
Student written, directed, and designed: autumn quarter, revue; winter 
quarter, one-acts: spring quarter, musical comedy. 
Radio and Television Experimental Workshop: 
Student written and directed scripts each quarter. 


STAFF 
Norman Philbrick Executive Head 
F, Cowles Strickland, Robert Loper Acting and Directing 
Stanley Donner, George Willey (on leave), Kenneth Clark Radio and Television 
Wendell Cole Theatre History, Dramatic Literature 
Stirling Huntley Production Co-ordinator 
Paul Landry .. Technical Director 
William H. Allison Design 
Virginia Opsvig Creative Dramatics, Puppetry 
Douglas Cook Scene Technician 
Irene Griffin Costume Design, Makeup 
Marianne Crowder Dance 
Chester W. Barker Executive Secretary 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


STAFF VACANCY? 


@ NEED EXPERIENCED THEATRE 
PERSONNEL QUICKLY? 


@ HATE TO BE BOMBARDED WITH 
APPLICANTS’ LETTERS? 


@ WANT TO CONTACT PROSPECTS 
AT THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 


USE THE 
A.E.T.A. CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 
THE SERVICE IS FREE TO EMPLOYERS 


A.E.T.A. CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Douglas Hatfield, Director—-Dept. Speech & Drama 
Macalester College, St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


SAN JOSE 

Department of Theatre Arts STATE COLLEGE 

UNIVERSITY PARK, Department of 

Speech and Drama 


ACTING THEATRE 
+ DESION RADIO and TELEVISION 


* DIRECTING 


STAGECRAFT SPEECH 


* PLAYWRITING 


* ARENA THEATRE A.B. Degree 
* DRAMATIC MOVEMENT 
M.A. Degree 
Teaching Credentials 
Penn State Players 
Productions For information write: Harold C. Crain, 


Head, Department of Speech and 
Drama, San Jose State College, San 
Jose 14, California. 


For information, write 


WALTER H. WALTERS 
Head of Department 
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INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND THEATRE 
Degrees: A.B., M.A., M.A.T., Ph.D. 


Areas of concentration on both graduate and undergraduate levels: 


1. General Speech 

2. Public Speaking and Discussion 

*3. ‘Theatre and Interpretation 

4. Radio and Television Drama 

5. Voice Science and Speech Correction 


**6. Speech Pathology and Audiology 


*THeatre. During the Summer Session the University Theatre operates 
the Brown County PLavHouse in Nashville (18 miles east of the 
campus ). 


Scholarships are available to qualified actors and technicians 


**Speecn Parnotocy and AuptoLocy. Courses leading to clinical certifica- 
tion, teaching, and research. Numerous assistantships involve participa- 
tion in extensive clinical and research programs. 


For information address: 


Lee Norve.ie, Chairman 
Department of Speech and Theatre 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


ACTORS’ “STUDIO 29” 


Professional Training for the Stage. 
Acting—Directing. 
Concentration on development of Actor’s Creative abilities and cultiva- 
tion of the technical means at his command. 


EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE WORKSHOP 


Private and class training, participation by all Students in workshop and 
public stage productions. 


WRITE NOW FOR INFORMATION 


ACTORS’ “STUDIO 29” 


4201 HOOKER STREET DENVER, COLORADO 
GRand 7-8430 


“MORE MONEY 


FOR 


THEATER ARTS” 


Twentieth Anniversary 


December 28, 29, 30, 1956 
THE CONRAD HILTON CHICAGO 
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ACTING - RADIO 
DIRECTING - TV 
COSTUME and 
SCENE DESIGN 


GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL 
_ THEATRE 


Maurice 
Ph.B., Head 
Elizabeth 


SCHOOL OF , 
Gap well, 


Registrar 


Day and Evening Classes 
] Acting Company 

| 260 Bhows Annually 

B.F.A, & M.F.A. Degrees 


Write Dept. F, 
Goodman Memorial Theatre, 


N Chicago 3 
THE ABT INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


| 


School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of 
drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 
degrees 


| ye Theatre library of 19,000 volumes 


% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of 
the year 

% Experimental Theatre (The Uni- 
versity Playhouse) and Operas 

¥% Children’s Theatre Productions and 
Creative Dramatics 

te Marionette productions, radio and 
television programs 

we Staff of eighteen including John 
Ashby Conway, Donal Harrington, 
Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- 
neth Carr, Marly Hedges, Agnes 
Haaga, Geraldine Siks, Warren 
Lounsbury, Vanick Galstaun, Aurora 
Valentinetti, James R. Crider. 

% Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
ing and experience in the theatre 


For further information, address 

Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 

School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5 


DRAMABOOKS 


The permanent paperback 
library of theatre classics 


Coming in January 


JOHN FORD, edited by Have 
lock. Ellis. The Lover's Mel- 
ancholy, "Tis Pity She’s a Whore, 
The Broken Heart, Love's Sacri- 
fice, Perkin Warbeck. $1.45 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHER. 


IDAN, edited with an Intro- 
dution by Louis Kronenberger 
The Rivals, St. Patrick’s Day, 


The Duenna, A Trip to Scar- 
borough, The School for Scandal, 


The Critic. $1.4 
CAMILLE AND OTHER 
PLAYS, edited and with an In 
troduction on the Well-made 


Play by Stephen S. Stanton. The 
live plays are: Camille by Dumas 
fils, A Peculiar Pesition 
Scribe, Scrap of Paper by Sar 
dou, Glass of Water by Seribe 
and Olympe’s Marriage 
Augiet $1.3 
THE PARADOX OF ACT- 
ING by Deni Didert and 
MASKS OR FACES? by Wi! 
liam Archer. Introduction by Lee 
Strasberg on the 
art olf acting $1.2 
THE SCENIC ART by Harry 
Jarnes, edited by Allan Wade 
32 essays on the English, French 
and American theatre, and play 
wrights from 1872 to 1901. $1.2 
PREFACE TO HAMLET 
Harley Granville-Barker. A bril 
liant conten 
porary 


Already published 


CHRISTOPHER 
MARLOWE $1.35 
WILLIAM CONGREVE $1.45 
WEBSTER & 
TOURNEUR 
SHAKESPEARE AND 
THE ELIZABETHANS 
Henri Fluchere $1.25 
ON DRAMATIC METHOD, 
Granville-Baker $ 95 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 
G. K. Chesterton $. 95 


Approval copies on request 


lwo cla Ics 


contribution to 
criticism 


Chat 
Shakespearean 


$1.35 


“HILL & WANG, INC. 


104 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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Invite a friend to jom.. 


The American Educational Theatre Association 
Membership will bring you. . 


A subscription to the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. 
AETA Directory of Members. 

Annual Children’s Theatre Meeting. 

Annual AETA Convention. 

Listing in the AETA Directory of Members. 

“AETA: Its Beginnings and Its Development.” 

AETA Constitution and the CTC Operating Code. 
Opportunity to use the AETA Contact Placement Service. 


ORDER FORM 


Note: —Regular term (January 1 through December 31) 
Special term (new only, for 16 months, September 1 through December 31) 


Individual, regular term $ 4.50 
special term . 5.50 
Sustaining, regular term y 
special term . 
5.50 


Family, regular term 


special term 6.50 
Organizational, regular term 12.50 
special term 15.00 
Library, regular term 4.00 
5.00 


special term 
All memberships include a subscription to the Educational Theatre Journal. 

Name (Individual or Organization) 
Mailing Address 
City . Zone .. State 
Institutional affiliation (school, college, university, theatre, or other) of individual 
or name of organizational representative 
Position Department 
I would like to be a member of the Children’s Theatre Conference 
Please check the National Theatre Organizations listed below with which you are 


affiliated. 
ANTA NADSA NCP NCTC GAR 


PUBLICATIONS ORDER FORM 
(Order the Educational Theatre Journal by issue and date. Order other publications 


by name and/or number as shown on opposite page.) Amount 


Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 


pe MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION BLANK AND PUBLICATIONS 
_ 
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AETA PUBLICATIONS CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 


Educational Theatre Journal (give date of issue when ordering): 


Non- 
Mem. Mem. 


Volume II (1950), Volume Ill (1951), Volume IV (1952), each set of 4 2.00 3.00 
Volume V (1953), Volume VI (1954), Volume VII (1955) each set of 4 4.00 6.00 


Volume I-Volume IV (1949, 1950, 1951, 1952), single issues 100 
Volume V-Volume VII (1953, 1954, 1955), single issues. ........ ee) oe 
Directories: 
2) American Colleges and U niversities Offe ring ‘Curric ular Programs 

in Children’s Theatre (in ETJ, March, 1954) ....... 
3) American Colleges and Universities Degrees in ‘Theatre 

4) Nonprofessional Community Theatres in the U nited States, 1952. rede 1.00 
5) Stage Equipment and Supply Houses 25 25 
6) Summer Theatres (in ETJ March issue each year) 


Play Lists: 
7) One Hundred Twenty Plays Recommended for Contest and Festi- 


val Use (in ETJ, October, 1949) . 100 1.50 
8) Director's Choice: 70 Long Plays for High School; "24 Seldom Pro- 

duced Favorites (in ETJ, December, 1949) .. 100 1.50 
9) Director’s Choice: 80 One-Act Plays for High School (in E TJ, 

October, 1950) .... hei 1.00 1.50 


Teaching Aids: 
10) Film Strips and Film Slides for Use in the Teaching Theatre (in 


ETJ, October, 1949) 1.00 1.50 
11) 16 mm. Films for Use in the Tea ac hing of Theatre (in ETJ, Decem- 
ber, 1950) . 1,00 1,50 
12) Recordings for Use in | Teaching Theatre (in E TJ, ‘October, 1949)... 1.00 1.50 
13) A Program of Photographic Aids (in ETJ, October, 1950) . 1.00 1.50 
14) A Suggested Outline for a Course of Study in Dramatic Arts in 
the Secondary School ........ 75 1.00 
Histories: 
15) AETA: Its Beginnings and Its Development Ds 0 
16) American Theatre History: A Geographical Index (in KE TJ, Decem i 
ber, 1949) ..... 100 1.50 
Bibliographies: 
. 17) A Bibliography on Theatre and Drama, 1937-1947 100 =1.50 
18) A Selected Bibliography and Critical Comment on the Arts, Theory, ‘ 
and Technique of Acting y 1.00 1.50 
19) A Bibliography of Costume Designs Published in THEATRE 
ARTS, 1916-1952 (in ETJ, December, 1953) 1.25 2.00 
20) A Bibliography for Producing Organizations with Limited Budget 
and Facilities (in ETJ, October, 1955) 1.25 2.00 
21) A Bibliography of Children’s Theatre and Creative Dramatics (in 
ETJ, May, 1955) 125 2.00 
Others: 
22) The Educational Theatre in Adult I-ducation 1.00 1.50 
23) Basic Technical References (in ETJ, December, 1952) 1.00 1.50 
24) Theatre for Youth: An International Report on 27 Countries (in 
ETI, December, 1955) 1.25 2.00 
25) The Projected Setting (in ETJ, May, 1954) 1.25 ? 


Order from 


THE AETA EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
306 Nicholson Hall, University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS-DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


Lucy Barton, M.A., Associate Professor 
Herbert Camburn, M.A., Assistant Professor 
BE. P. Conkle, Ph.D., Professor 
Shirlee Dodge, Associate Professor 
Hugh Green, B.S., Instructor 
Lyle Hendricks, Instructor 

arvey Herbst, M.A., Assistant Professor . 
Francis Hodge, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
Mildred Howard, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
Fdward Langhans, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
Mouzon Law, M.A., Assistant Professor 
ames Moll, M.A., Assistant Professor 

. C. Norris, M.A., Assistant Professor 
B. Iden Payne, Guest Professor 
Robert Schenkkan, M.A., Professor 
Neil Whiting, M.A., Assistant Professor 
Loren Winship, Ed.D., Professor 


* 


M.F.A. in Theatre History, Playwriting, Drama Education, Production. 
B.F.A. in Acting, Costuming, Dance, Directing, Drama Education, 
Playwriting, Technical Production, 


Write to Loren Winsuip, Chairman, Department of Drama, The University 


of Texas, Austin 12, Texas for information. 


Costuming 
Designer-Technician 
Resident Playwright 

Dance Drama 
Radio-Television 
Television 
Television 
Directing 

Acting 

History 

Children’s Theatre 
Acting, Directing 
Radio Drama 
Directing 
Radio-Television 
Designer- Technician 
Drama Education 


Television. 


THEATRICAL GELATING SHEETS 


ROSCO FAMOUS 
NON-FADING COLORS 


Superlative Color Values 
Are Consistently Maintained 


Also ROSCOLENE 
PLASTIC COLOR SHEETS 
DURABLE 


Your favorite dealer supplies 
Rosco Gelatines & Roscolene 


SPECIFY ROSCO 
The Best Color Media 
for Stage Lighting 


CABLE 


NORTHWESTERN 
ASSOCIATES 
Theatrical Equipment and 


SPOTLIGHTS @ SCEN& PAINT 
GELATINE @ 
DIMMERS 


NIA 


THEATRE 


Supplies 


HARDWARE 
MAKE-UP 
e CANVAS 


FLAMEPROOFING COMPOUND 


FILM CEMENT, FILM CLEANER 
LENS CLEANER, LENS TISSUE 


ROSCO LABORATORIES 


° 29 Moore Street 
Begee Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


o 


Owned and Operated by 
Franklin and Carol Gill 


Sales - Rentals - Service 


1000 Foster St., Evanston, Illinois 
GReenleaf 5-5351 
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DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


RED ROSES FOR ME 


Sean O’Casey 


The first new play by O’Casey, one of Ireland’s leading dramatists, to 
be produced in New York in 21 years. 


“. .. drenched in greatness . . . given the universal accent of lyric 
beauty. .. . The dramatist has poured into it his memories and his intense 
and idealistic feelings, and because he writes with such moving beauty, his 
play sings and soars.”-—Watts, N. Y. Post. 


21 men, 9 women; interior, exteriors. 
Books, 90c. Write for information as to royalty. 


Brooks Atkinson, in the N. Y. Times, describes RED ROSES FOR ME as 
“a beautiful play ... based on a strike in Dublin in 1913-14 that led to the 
‘bloody Easter Week Rising of 1916.’ But as in all Mr. O’Casey’s latter-day 
plays, the real theme is the life of man—his valor, his joy, his love, his 
religious devotion, his loyalcy and his belief in the future. . . . Some of 
RED ROSES FOR ME will remind ;0u of the raffish comedy of “Juno 
and the Paycock.” The gorgeous wrangles about religion and patriotism 
in a tenement room, the drunken dance of words when men are quarrel- 
ing over things beyond their understanding, the grotesque diversions 
into the absurd—are there. .. . There is some autobiography there, too. 
For the worker who spends his money on books and art and tries to learn 
the truth of the whole universe in one fell swoop is the O’Casey of half a 
century ago. And the patient mother who gets on with everyone and is 
never too worn to sit up with a sick neighbor is Mrs. O’Casey who had that 
mission in Sean’s early life. But most of all, RED ROSES FOR ME is a 
drama of verbal splendor. It wears a golden robe of words. In rhe course 
of the evening, the mood, even the nature of the play changes—from homely 
comedy to an austere masque and then into religious devotion, But the flow 
of imagery and allusion runs on in a rich stream of words that glow with 
beauty and reveal the kindly wisdom of a man who has been in combat all 
his days but has never lost the purity of his faith in life.” 


Write for new catalogue 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


14 East 38th Street New York 16, N. Y. 
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‘UNIVersITY OF MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


‘ 


a DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


ASSOCIATION CONVENTIONS 


h Association of Arerica 
December 26-27-28-19, 1956 
Conrad Hilton H Chicago _ 
8- 
27-28-29-30, 1 
Southern Speech Association 
= 1-8-§-4-5-6, 1957 
niversity of , Athens, Georgia 
Central same Speech Association 
Hotel Minneapolis, Minn. 
Speech Association of the Eastern States 
Hotel, New York City 


American Educational Theatre Association 


A 27-28, 1 


Speech Association of America 
August 28-29, 1957 
Statler Hotel, Boston 
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